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GOOD HEROINES 


DEAN 


HOWELLS 


ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


T will have been noted by the 
attentive reader that the bad 
heroines of Thackeray had all 
some virtue, which if not 
quite a saving virtue was still 
such as to move them to good 

actions at times, and to keep them from being 
wholly reprobate. Blanche Amory, who was 
less direly wicked than either Becky Sharp 
or Beatrix Esmond, had rather less of this 
virtue than they, and being vain where they 
were ambitious, was less moved to occasional 
kindness. In this she was truly divined, 
and in her Thackeray marked a great advance 
in the study of the bad heroine, quite as 
great as that he made in the study of the 
good heroine when he learned that she was 
never altogether good, but was sometimes 
cruel and jealous and even mean, and was 
very apt to be capricious. He was once con- 
sidered a terrible cynic, and I think this notion 
of him, which now seems so droll, must have 
come from women unwisely dissatisficd that 
he did not find the best of their sex alto- 
gether angelic. At any rate, he was the dis- 
ecverer (so far as any man may be the dis- 
coverer of anything) of the fallibility of an- 
gels; but he had not the courage of his facts, 
quite, and when he had allowed the defects of 
their qualities to be seen he felt bound to 
color these qualities to a yet more heavenly 
hue, and so was in danger of undoing all the 
good of his discovery. 
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I 

I have already supposed that when Thack- 
eray’s good heroines are mentioned, Lady 
Castlewood, Helen Pendennis, and Laura Bell 
would come first to mind. It has been pretty 
well agreed that Amelia Sedley, sweet, and 
kind, and true as she is, cannot be counted 
with the others because she is too passive, too 
insipid; and yet I think a good word might 
be said for her. Nine-tenths of the kindly 
people in the world are no more positive than 
she; goodness, in fact, is not a very positive 
thing, or not nearly so positive as evil; and 
in the things that lie next to active good- 
ness, as patience, quiet courage, devotion to 
an ideal, Amelia is very well. Her devotion 
does not avail her with the lovers of lovers 
because it is for an unworthy ideal, and it 
is counter to the devotion of another who 
is of the highest desert. But the fact that 
George Osborne was shallow and false does 
not impeach the wisdom of the woman whom 
he deceived and who remains constant to his 
memory so many years; and the fact that 
Major Dobbin so pre-eminently merits her 
love is no just censure of her refusal. 

It is a disadvantage of Thackeray’s meth- 
od that his conception of a situation does not 
reach his reader clear and simple; it is so 
darkened with advice about it, that the read- 
er is not able to judge it without prejudice. 
He must free his mind of all sorts of sug- 
gestion from the author before he can fairly 
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judge it; but if he once does this in the case 
of Amelia Sedley I think he will find her 
neither so weak nor so silly as he must from 
the impression given him, as it were, at sec- 
ond hand. The situation left to take its 
chance with the reader is of a delicate pa- 
thos, and not of that serio-comic cast which 
it otherwise wears. 

This is something like saying that Thack- 
eray imagined his things better than he rep- 
resented them; and I am afraid that this is 
what I mean. I think that sometimes he 
changed his mind about them, and 
“fought ” them, as the actors say, to a con- 
clusion different from that which he original- 
ly had in view. This appears to me particu- 
larly true of the situation in “Henry Es- 
mond,” where (without knowing the 
“inside facts”) I believe that when he first 
imagined Esmond in love with Beatrix, he 
meant him to be either fortunate or unfortu- 
nate in his love of her with no ulterior view 
for him. His love for Lady Castlewood and 
hers for him affects me as an afterthought; 
and though Thackeray achieved a novelty by 
it, he did not create beauty, as one always 
does when one follows the line of probability. 
It is, of course, possible that a man may 
fall in love with a woman ten years his 
senior, after he has been in love with her 
daughter; and of course such a woman may 
have cherished a passion for him, at first un- 
conscious, and always silent, and having pro- 
moted his love for her daughter by every 
means in her power, may emd by marrying 
him herself. I say the thing is possible; but 
it is so ugly, so out of nature, that it is not 
less than revolting; and therefore I cannot 
believe that the case was first imagined so. 

Having finally imagined it so, Lady Cas- 
tlewood’s creator begins well back in her 
duplex personality to prepare the reader for 
the unhandsome dénouement. The story is 
told by Esmond, and very early in it he dwells 
upon the beauty of his “ sweet mistress,” his 
“dear mistress,” and more and more repeats 
his sense of it, with an increasing emphasis 
upon the surprising youthfulness which sur- 
vives in the mother of a married son and 
grown-up daughter. Apart from this per- 
functory admiration of her charms, how- 
ever, Esmond shows her a most interesting 
and noble character, with those limitations 
which best realize her virtues. It is alto- 
gether in character that a beautiful and seri- 
ous girl should fall in love with a dashing 
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young nobleman like Castlewood; that she 
should be devoted to him, and then with just 
cause resentfully jealous; that she should 
turn in her dispair of him to the friendless 
little Esmond who has come to live with 
them, and should spend her wounded and 
outraged love in motherly tenderness upon 
him; that she should rely increasingly upon 
his truth and courage, and love him as an 
eldest son; that later, when he has become a 
man, and has been wounded in her husband’s 
fatal quarrel, she should come to him, sick 
and in prison, to upbraid him for her loss. 
It is a great scene, where she does so, and 
much admired, though I doubt if it is always 
admired for what is finest in the subjective 
drama, namely, her wish to punish herself in 
him for the fact that she had really ceased 
to love her husband. She does not really 
suspect Esmond of failing Castlewood or 
abetting him in his quarrel; but somehow 
she must take out her remorse, and woman- 
like she takes it out of the creature she loves 
best. 

Sometime she must begin to be conscious 
that she no longer loves Esmond quite as a 
mother; of a young girl it could be sup- 
posed that she might continue ignorant of 
the nature of her feeling, but Lady Castle- 
wood is a mature woman, with all the experi- 
ence of a wife. The false note is first sound- 
ed when in this necessary consciousness she 
tries to promote his passion for her daughter, 
which would be impossible. I know that all 
sorts of idiotic and detestable self-sacrifice 
is preached in fiction, but this is a little too 
repulsive for belief. The imagination of the 
reader refuses to join with that of the au- 
thor, who is left henceforth to manage the 
affair alone; and no greater proofs of his 
power could be shown than he gives in cer- 
tain ensuing passages of the story. To humor 
the conceit, we may suppose that Lady Castle- 
wood is doing penance for her own passion in 
favoring Esmond with Beatrix, but in such a 
scene as that with the Duke of Hamilton just 
before his intended marriage with her daugh- 
ter, she rises into a nobler function than any 
mere suffering, and shows herself at her love- 
liest and best. 

Beatrix had just put on a diamond neck- 
lace which Esmond had given her for a wed- 
ding-gift when the Duke was announced. 

“He looked very black at Mr. Esmond, to 
whom he made a very low bow, indeed, and 
kissed the hand of each lady in his most cere- 
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“ LAURA SAILED BY FANNY, TOO, WITHOUT A WORD.” 


Drawn by Howarv Cuanpier Curiery. 


monious manner. ‘ Look, my Lord Duke,’ 
says Mistress Beatrix, advancing to him and 
showing the diamonds on her breast. ‘ Dia- 


monds,’ says his Grace. ‘H’m! They seem 


pretty.’.... ‘ They are a present on my mar- 
riage, says Beatrix. ‘From her Majesty?’ 
asks the Duke. ‘From our cousin, Colonel 
Henry Esmond,’ says Beatrix, taking the col- 
onel’s hand very bravely, ‘who was left 
guardian to us by our father, and who 
has a hundred times shown his love and 
friendship for our family.’ ‘The Duchess 
of Hamilton receives no diamonds, but 


from her husband, madam,’ says the Duke. 
‘May I pray you to restore these to Mr. Es- 
mond? ‘ Beatrix Esmond may receive a 
present from our kinsman and benefactor, 
my Lord Duke,’ says Lady Castlewood, with 
an air of great dignity.... ‘Kinsman and 
benefactor,’ says the Duke. ‘I know of no 
kinsman: and I do not choose that my wife 
should have for a benefactor a— ‘ My 
lord!’ says Colonel Esmond. ‘I am not here 


to bandy words,’ says his Grace: ‘frankly I 
tell you that your visits to this house are too 
frequent, and that I choose no presents for 
the Duchess of Hamilton from gentlemen 
that bear a name they have no right to.’ 
‘My lord!’ breaks out Lady Castlewood, 
‘Mr. Esmond hath the best right to that 
name of any man in the world: and ’tis as 
old and honorable as your Grace’s” My 
Lord Duke smiled and looked as if Lady 
Castlewood was mad, that was so talking to 
him. ‘If I called him benefactor,’ said my 
mistress, ‘it is because he has been so to us 
—the noblest, the truest, the bravest, the 
dearest of benefactors. He would have 
saved my husband’s life from Mohun’s sword. 
He did save my boy’s, and defend him from 
that villain... The title we bear is his if he 
would claim it. ’Tis we who have no right 
to our name: not he, that’s too great for it... 
His father was Viscount of Castlewood, and 
Marquis of Esmond before him, and he is his 
father’s lawful son and true heir, and...if 
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he is content to forego his name that my child 
may bear it, we love and honor him and bless 
him under whatever name he bears’ — and 
here the fond and affectionate creature would 
have knelt to Esmond, but that he prevented 
her; and Beatrix running up to her with a 
pale face, and a cry of alarm, embraced her 
and said, ‘Mother, what is this? ‘’Tis a 
family secret, my Lord Duke,’ says Esmond: 
‘poor Beatrix knew nothing of it, nor did 
my lady till a year ago.’. And then in 
her touching way, and having hold of her 
daughter’s hand, and speaking to her rather 
than my Lord Duke, Lady Castlewood told 
the story which you already know, lauding 
up to the skies her kinsman’s behavior. On 
his side Mr. Esmond explained the reasons 
that seemed sufficiently cogent with him why 
..-he should remain as he was, Colonel Es- 
mond. ‘And Marquis of Esmond, my lord,’ 
says his Grace, with a low bow. ‘ Permit 
me to ask your lordship’s pardon for words 
that were uttered in ignorance, and to beg 
for the favor of your friendship... I shall 
esteem it a favor, my lord, if Colonel Esmond 
will give away the bride.’ ‘And if he will 
take the usual payment in advance, he is 
welcome,’ says Beatrix, stepping up to him; 
and as Esmond kissed her, she whispered, 
‘Oh, why didn’t I know you before? ” 

Lady Castlewood, in fine, seems to me a 
beautiful creation of which too much is 
asked. If she could have been left quietly a 
widow, and Esmond been allowed, or re- 
quired to console himself for Beatrix with 
some other, or no other, if need be, she would 
have remained one of the most perfect fig- 
ures in fiction. But as it is her loveliness 
is blotted, her perfection is marred by the 
part so improbably attributed to her. Wo- 
men marry a second time, and they are not 
unapt to marry men younger than them- 
selves in such cases, but Lady Castlewood 
is apparently the only woman who brought 
up a boy as her son, and after she had wit- 
nessed his unrequited love for her daugh- 
ter, whom she tries to have marry him, 
marries him herself. It does not seem either 
nice or true; if it were true that would go 
a great way toward consoling one for its not 
being nice. 

II 

Thackeray cannot be called the inventor of 
the superstition that people who are crossed 
in love when young keep their thwarted pas- 
sion tenderly and sacredly in mind during a 
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long married life with partners they have 
never loved; but he preached it much and 
often. He preached it in the case of Mrs. 
Pendennis, who is supposed to live in respect 
and awe for the man she married while keep- 
ing green the memory, of her lost love in her 
heart. This may be possible, but it does not 
seem probable, and it is not to my mind pa- 
thetic, but merely sentimental. It does not 
indeed take so much from Helen Penden- 
nis as the abnormal passion attributed to 
Lady Castlewood takes from her, but it adds 
nothing to our sensé of her loveliness; and 
the probability of the situation is not height- 
ened by her having her dead lover’s little 
daughter (by the second marriage he had 
made) come to live with her as her own 
child. That must render it even a little more 
difficult for her unloved but honored husband. 
It is supposed to happen, however, and the 
little girl who is brought up with Arthur 
Pendennis like a sister is Laura Bell, the 
heroine jointly with Blanche Amory of the 
novel named “ Pendennis” after him, and 
the heroine who finally marries him. 

She does so after much misgiving, and 
after foregoing the love of a nobler man; 
yet her affection for Pendennis has borne 
the test not only of familiar association with 
him from childhood, but also of much wan- 
dering and vacillation on his part. He is 
generally pronounced altogether unworthy of 
her, but women have a way of knowing who 
is worthy of them that may be generally 
trusted, and Laura Bell is not illogically 
willing to take Arthur Pendennis in the end. 
She is a girl of character, which is to say of 
sense, and the book in which she figures so 
greatly to her credit is the effect of a con- 
stant good sense such as has rarely found ex- 
pression in fiction. It is a work of far great- 
er mastery than “ Vanity Fair,” and paints 
the great world with which Thackeray loved 
to deal with a touch altogether lighter and 
finer. Its great charm is that presence of 
youth which warms and illumines it: youth 
sometimes spoiled and sometimes unspoiled, 
but still youth with its wide horizons and 
far perspectives. For the purpose of these 
inadequate studies I have been going through 
all Thackeray’s great novels (once so fa- 
miliar to me) again, and “ Pendennis,” with- 
out any such supreme figure as Becky Sharp 
seems to me still his supreme effort, especial- 
ly in respect to its women, the ultimate test 
of greatness in a novel. Helen Pendennis, 
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Laura Bell, Blanche Amory, Lady Clavering, 
Fanny Bolton, Miss Fotheringay, form a 
group of extraordinary interest and variety, 
and the first of them are the first named. 


Ill 

Helen Pendennis I have called a sentiment- 
alist, and so she is, but she is not wholly 
a sentimentalist; only a man can be that. She 
wants to spoil her boy, but she knows what 
is good for him, and she wishes him to marry 
Laura. She is tolerant of the girl’s contempt 
for his airs and egotisms; she even borrows 
her money to pay his debts and give him a 
start in life; but she finds it hard to forgive 
her for refusing him. Still she does forgive 
her, and lives on with her in tender af- 
fection and a hepe which she loses only 
when she believes her son guilty of betray- 
ing poor little Fanny Bolton, and when she 
has no thought but of his righting the sup- 
posed wrong by marrying the girl. 

This is altogether fine, and one of the best 
parts of the book is that relating to Penden- 
nis’s sickness, where she and Laura come up 
to London, and in the delusion of a superior 
virtue spurn poor Fanny from his bedside. 
The whole episode, down to the son’s quarrel 
with his mother for her mistaken condemna- 
tion of Fanny is most admirable, but out of 
it all I believe I prefer that exalted moment 
when Helen and Laura arrive upon the 
scene. 

“As Fanny saw the two ladies and the 
anxious countenance of the elder. who re- 
garded her with a look of inscrutable alarm 
and terror, the poor girl knew at once that 
Pen’s mother was before her... Fanny looked 
wistfully at Mrs. Pendennis and afterwards 
at Laura; there was no more expression in 
the latter’s face than if it had been a mass 
Hard-heartedness and gloom dwelt 
in the figures of both of the new-comers; 
neither any the faintest gleam of 
mercy or sympathy for Fanny. She looked 
desperately from them to the Major behind 
them. Old Pendennis dropped his eyelids, 
looking up ever so stealthily from under them 
at Arthur’s poor little nurse. ‘I—I wrote to 
you yesterday, if you please, ma’am,’ Fanny 
said, trembling in every limb as she spoke; 
and as pale as Laura, whose sad, menacing 
face looked over Mrs. Pendennis’s shoulder. 
‘Did you, madam? Mrs. Pendennis said. ‘I 
suppose I may now relieve you from nursing 
my son. I am his mother, you understand.’ 


of stone. 


showed 
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‘Yes, ma’am. I—this is the way to his—oh, 
wait a minute,’ cried out Fanny. ‘I must 
prepare you for his— The widow, whose 
face had been hopelessly cruel and ruthless, 
started back with a little gasp and ery, which 
she speedily stifled. ‘ He’s been so since yes- 
terday,’ Fanny said, trembling very much and 
with chattering teeth. A horrid shriek of 
laughter came out of Pen’s room... and after 
several shouts the poor wretch began to sing 


a college drinking-song... He was quite 
delirious. ‘He does not know me, ma’am,’ 
said Fanny. ‘Indeed! Perhaps he will 


know his mother; let me pass, if you please, 
and go in to him,’ and the widow hastily 
pushed by little Fanny, and through the dark 
passage into Pen’s  sitting-room. Laura 
sailed by Fanny, too, without a word; and 
Major Pendennis followed them. Fanny sat 
down on a bench in the passage and cried.” 

The story seldom rises into so much of 
pure drama as this; Thackeray seems rather 
ashamed of drama, and shrugs it away when 
he can, or spoils it by too much chorussing; 
but here we have it almost pure, at least for 
an instant, and it makes us wish we had it 
oftener from him. 

Of subjective drama there is a constant 
abundance, and that of Laura’s high and 
wise soul is always good and genuine, through 
the whole progress of her love for Pendennis, 
with its phases and changes, and its total 
eclipse at one time by her passion for War- 
rington. She has no other; she owns to Pen- 
dennis that she has had this, and that if it 
had not been for Warrington’s fatal entangle- 
ment she would gladly have married him. 
Out of what she knows of Pendennis she 
knows comparatively little that is good, and 
yet somehow she divines his essential good- 
ness, and confides her future to it. 

Laura is, in fact, a most generous as well 
as most sensible creature. Her relation to 
money is that of the highest-minded woman; 
she does not want to waste it, but she will 
give it without a care, though not without a 
thought, for herself. Her relation to Helen 
Pendennis is wholly beautiful, and without 
idealizing that over-idealizing lady she is ut- 
terly devoted to her. She makes her tacit 
criticisms of her, but they make no differ- 
ence in her conduct towards her adoptive 
mother. 

She has a girl’s fondness for the pleasures 
of the world, but she gets only good from it. 
Even from such a hardened worldling as 
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Blanche Amory she gets only good, both in 
her illusion and her disillusion concerning 
her. Towards Pendennis in his long, insin- 
cere flirtation with Blanche she has a cool 
contempt which fires into a single instant of 
jealousy. Her cruelty to Fanny Bolton is of 
ignorant purity; it is almost a necessary evil. 


IV 

To have imagined a creature so just and 
fine and real is a high effect both of mind 
and heart in Thackeray, who has a right to be 
judged as much by Laura Bell as by Becky 
Sharp; by Ethel Newecome as by Blanche 
Amory. Between those two “good” hero- 
ines of his, I should be puzzled which to 
choose as the better, or, more importantly, as 
the truer study in girlhood. They have both 
great qualities, and I am not going to de- 
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eide for Ethel Newcome because she has 
more the defects of her qualities, and figures 
on a larger stage, though I like to have the 
limitations of virtue shown, and incline to be- 
lieve that those are the best portraits in 
which I find not only the realization of 
beauty, but the suggestion of what is un- 
lovely. After all, unless a girl comes out- 
right to folly or evil, even her potentialities 
of wrong have their charm, and Ethel New- 
come is the more interesting because at a 
certain time she is ready to reverse the old 
saw and count love well lost for the world. 
She does not finally change her mind so 
much as have it changed for her by events 
and circumstances; and in this she, even more 
than Laura Bell, is like girls in life, and jus- 
tifies herself as a work of the author’s high- 
est art. 
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BY ELIZABETH 


TWENTY-THIRD 


WINSLOW 


PSALM 


HARMON 


“ By waters still,” the happy Psalmist cries, 


And with the words, like painter’s magic, rise 


What lull of lapsing waters in green shade, 


What peace of dreaming light by stream and glade, 


What airs that blow from hills of Paradise! 


E’en while we dream the lovely vision flies, 


Straitened and dark, the path before us lies; 


Fain would we be where happy souls have strayed, 


By waters still. 


On the dim plain we toil with heavy eyes, 


Or on the lonely height we agonize; 


We long, we seek, we yearn till life shall fade. 


Somewhere they wait—the far, fair fields, kind skies, 


And waters still. 
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BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH 5S. STILWELL 


The little brown hares are gay in the Fall 
When the wheat is stacked in sheaves, 

They pluck up their tails and away they leap, 
Or scud with the rustling leaves. 


And the children, too, are gay in the Fall 
When the sun shines overhead, 

And the chestnut opens its prickly burrs, 

And the sumach leaves burn red. 
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EMARKABLE for the 
size of its membership, 
as well as for the 
splendor of its appoint- 
ments, is the Empress 
Club of London—a wo- 





man’s club like unto 
the conventional man’s club—which in 
October had the house-warming of its 
new establishment in Dover Street, Picca- 
dilly. 


Think for a minute of a magnificent club 
of three thousand women—in point of num- 
unmatched in the world—and with a 
spick and span club-house costing $350,000! 
Think again, and picture these wealthy so- 
ciety women of London meeting in this ele- 
gant rendezvous, not to untie Parliamentary 
tangles, nor to offer a “paper” solution to 
some omnipresent problem, but to enjoy solid 


bers 


comfort and luxurious ease. As a purely so- 
cial club, fitted up with drawing-rooms, din- 
reading-room, lounge-room, and 
fifty bed-rooms for the use of members over- 
night, the Empress Club is in every respect 
a splendid counterpart to the masculine club 
of to-day. It is a sort of woman’s club al- 
unknown in America but common in 
England. Undoubtedly the most expensive 


ing-rooms, 


most 


woman’s club in the world, as it is certainly - 


the largest in enrolment, it is bound to set 
a new standard for the gentler sex possessed 
of clubbable proclivities. 

The Empress Club is only three years old. 
Founded in commemoration of the sixtieth 
year of the reign of “Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and Empress of India,” it 
sprang into popularity. The qualification 
for membership is designated as “good so- 
cial position.” The club opened handsome 
quarters in Dover Street, and as one of the 
coveted centres of social life in London— 
the members are mostly prominent duchesses 
and countesses—the management was in- 
spired to erect the costly structure near by 
in the same thoroughfare. 
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As may be imagined, the strictest privacy 
is maintained. One might as well expect to 
get through the pearly gates of Paradise 
without credentials from the recording angel 
as to cross the threshold of the Empress Club 
without a passport from one of the members. 
There is a cautious brass-buttoned porter of 
considerable avoirdupois who stolidly guards 
the entrance to this famous feminine retreat. 
Just a languorous wave of the dowager lady’s 
fan, the official unbends into obsequiousness, 
however, and the portal is thrown wide in 
hospitality. 

Sitting in the sumptuous reception-room, 
the American sight-seer—used in her own 
country to the bustling, businesslike entrée 
of a club-woman who, like as not arrayed 
in a short rainy-day skirt, plunges into seri- 
ous talk on the crisis in China, or the latest 
club charity—is impressed with the contrasts 
in this London club. The _ gorgeously 
gowned member drives up in her carriage, 
usually accompanied by her maid. First 
of all she inquires for mail and receives 
a goodly package. Then she placidly gives 
some instruction as to matinée tickets, the 
dinner party she is to give at the club in the 
evening, or leaves some word for the gentle- 
man who is to call at two o’clock, loiters it 
may be for a minute before the bulletin 
board which displays the latest news, and 
leisurely proceeds to her private apartment. 
Here, under the care of her attendant, she has 
all the quiet, comfort, and retirement of her 
own home. Hour after hour there is this 
endless train of women of the smart set on 
some social pleasure bent. 

Somewhat of the richness of this retreat 
may be seen by a little tour. The structure 
itself—it is seven stories high—is of stone, 
with a massive portico on the first floor, and 
bold bay-windows on the second and third 
floors. The vestibule leads to the entrance- 
hall, where are the porter’s office and parcel- 
room. Then the reception-hall in 
style of the Georgian period, from which 
rises the grand staircase surmounted by a 
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bust of her Majesty Queen Victoria, exe- 
cuted for the Empress Club by Geflowski at 
the time of the Diamond Jubilee. There is 
also a “ lift.” 

On the right of the reception-hall is the 
guests’ drawing-room, furnished in Louis 
XV. fashion, and nearly sixty feet in length, 
a large bay-window being at either end. 
It is here that the cheering beverage is pass- 
ed every afternoon. The colors are crimson 
and gold, the carpet being of crimson, the 
furniture of and gold, and the 
walls of gold brocade. Through the reception- 
hall six steps lead to the luxurious Oriental 
“lounge” with mauresque decoration, where 
repose reigns supreme. Beyond one comes 
to the imposing guests’ dining-room, which is 
also of the Georgian period, the floor cover- 
ing being crimson and Gobelin blue, with the 
walls of the last-named blue. This room 
will accommodate one hundred guests, and 
is further attractive with a palmery at one 


crimson 








FOR GUESTS. 
end and a screened musicians’ gallery at the 
other. 

The second floor is for the exclusive use 
of members, not even guests being permit- 
There are a 
drawing-room, a_ be- 
reading-room, where “silence is 
enjoined,” as the official club documents put 
it, a smaller drawing-room, and a spacious 
dining-room where 
are served sizzling at all hours. 


ted in these sacred precincts. 
perfectly 
cushioned 


appointed 


gastronomic delicacies 
On this floor 
there is also an immense reception-room with 
a separate lobby, which a member may hire 
for a private function. 

The other five floors are occupied by fifty 
bed-rooms, with numerous bath and service 
apartments. there are cloak and 
luggage rooms, quarters for servants, to say 
nothing of the hair-dressing and toilet re- 
treats attractive to every member of the fair 
SEX. 


sesides, 


In short, there is every accessory for 
elegant ease-loving society women. 
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Inasmuch as the Empress Club, essentially 
promoted on unique lines, is so suddenly 
successful, something of its scheme of oper- 
ation may be suggestive to other metropoli- 
tan aspirants. There is no president, but a 
series of twenty-two vice-presidents, led off 
by her Grace the Duchess of Leeds. The 
club is governed by a committee of six, 
headed by H. H. the Princess Léwenstein 
Wertheim, who elect the members, control 
social affairs, and frame the rules and by- 
laws. One black ball, it is worth mention- 
ing, is sufficient to exclude a would-be mem- 
ber. The secretary is a man, while the so- 
licitors, auditors, and bankers are represent- 
ed by prominent firms in London. 

The entrance fee is twelve pounds, with 
annual dues of three guineas to both town 
and country members. The rates for room 
and meals by the day range from ten and 
one-half to twelve and one-half shillings, 


though one may secure a room or any meal . 


separately. A room cannot be retained for 
a period longer than fourteen consecutive 
days if required by another member. 
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There are certain guest privileges accord- 
ed a member, who is obliged to register the 
name of the visitor. Even the most cherish- 
ed guest cannot pass the porter’s box unless 
the member is waiting in the reception-hall, 
and under no circumstances is the outsider 
permitted to remain at the club after the 
departure of a member. As to gentlemen 
callers, they may be admitted to the dining, 
tea, and reception rooms. 

One thing that rejoices the heart of the 
American tourist abroad, who is systemati- 
cally held up on the slightest pretext for a 
fee, is one big and bold announcement on the 
club calendar. It is to the effect that no 
gratuity shall be given any servant, the latter 
being admonished of the “ pain of immediate 
dismissal” in the event of acceptance. An 
annual Christmas fund is instituted for the 
servants’ benefit, however. 

The club has one pet philanthropy. 
Though strictly a social club, the rules say- 
ing specifically that it shall “not identify 
itself with any political movement, nor have 
for its object the furtherance of any ad- 
vanced soeial reforms,” it pays annually a 
royalty of one shilling out of every mem- 
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ber’s subseription to the Prince of Wales’s 
Hospital Fund. With a membership of 
three thousand this means a benefit of £150 
a year in perpetuity. 

Interesting as is the Empress Club in it- 
self, it is even more so when taken in con- 
trast with other London women’s clubs. In 
the English metropolis there are no aggressive 
working clubs such as thrive in America, the 
Women’s Institute, as it is called, and oper- 
ated in connection with the social and liter- 
ary Grosvenor Crescent Club, being, per- 
haps, the nearest approach. There is the 
Pioneer Club, known as headquarters for 
the stronger-minded element, and famous 
for its smoking-room. There is the Alexan- 


dra Club, qualification for membership 
being eligibility to attend her Majesty’s 


Drawing Room. The Victoria Club, which 
aims to provide a stopping-place overnight 
for country women, and the Writers’ Club, 
where pen-women talk shop over the tea- 
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cups, are added samples of women’s club 
life in London. 

The Empress Club, as a rendezvous for the 
smart set, is curious in comparison with the 
“ mixed ” clubs which are so popular in Lon- 
don. These clubs, most of them with a fash- 
ionable membership, are apt to have some 
specific raison d’étre. The Albemarle, how- 
ever, is a mixed club with purely social 
aims. The Bath Club, one of the ultra- 
swell, has athletic aims. The Denison Club 
has charitable aspirations, the Sesame Club 
literary purposes, and so one might, like 
Tennyson’s brook, run on forever in a résumé 
of the mixed clubs that mark London as 
conspicuous. 

When it comes to the Empress Club com- 
paring notes with a club exclusively of men, 
there are absolutely no points of distinction. 
In this connection it is noteworthy that the 
Empress Club is second in membership only 
to one man’s club, the Constitutional Club of 
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London, which has the exceptional enrolment 
of five thousand members. 

From these cursory comparisons it will be 
seen that in this strenuous day the Empress 
Club offers peculiar advantages to the so- 
ciety woman. It is not only an attractive 
abiding-place for the country woman who 
may come to town overnight for a function, 
but it is a convenient social centre for the 
in-town member. Certainly nothing could 
be more alluring to the woman who dotes 
on social chit-chat than to indulge over a 
companionable little tea table in one of the 
elegant corners, or to have a cozy half-hour 
in the privacy of her own apartment. 

For the who entertains much it 
is quite “ the thing ” for her to give her func- 
tions at the club. As mentioned, one of the 
large reception-rooms may be rented for this 
purpose. This relieves the the 
distress of having her home disarranged, and 
at the same time frees her from responsibility 


hostess 


hostess of 
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of directing the affair, as she simply gives 
an order at the office and is sure to have 
every detail attended to perfectly. There 
are times, moreover, when the club unites 
in giving a big affair, as the brilliant re- 
ception on the opening evening. 

Probably the American club-woman, with 
her very decided idea of “doing things” 
simultaneously in five distinct clubs, may 
look askance at this purely social Empress 
Club in London, which caters almost entirely 
to its own sumptuous enjoyment. It may 
be remembered that a mere man ventured 
to remark one day that “the work of an 
American woman’s club is solemn enough 
to make a German university professor 
smile,” and it may be a certain amount of 
social reaction is desirable for our over- 
ambitious club-women. The Empress Club 
may be the other extreme, but, at any rate, 
it has a pleasing place in the club-woman’s 
world. 
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HESE things, too mighty for man they be: 


The unleashed flame, and the unchained sea; 


The furious wind that masterless flies, 


) And the mocking light of rainless skies. 


i O pale horse, stalking far abroad, 


Teach man the little, to call on God. 
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HE pleasure with which the an- 
nouncement of the betrothal of 
the young Queen of the Neth- 
erlands has been received is 
not confined to the two coun- 
tries concerned, nor even to 
the royal families of the Old World. To the 
love which the many fine qualities of her 
mind and heart have won she has added uni- 
versal respect for the dignity and wisdom 
with which she has fulfilled her state duties 
since the time, two years ago, when she re- 
ceived the crown and assumed the burdens 
of her royal state. One of the many plea- 
sant stories told of her relates to her kind 
thoughtfulness, which is a prominent charac- 
teristic. Not long after her coronation she is- 
sued a letter addressed to the society of tram- 
ways at The Hague. In this she begged the 
management to give orders that henceforth 
no cars should be stopped unnecessarily upon 
the approach of the royal carriage. While ap- 
preciating the sentiments of courtesy that in- 
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spired the directors of the company to the 
order that all cars must be stopped while the 
royal carriage was passing, she realized that 
these sudden stops, and still more the effort 
to put in motion again the heavy cars, were a 
needless strain upon the horses, and her con- 
siderate request was the outcome of this per- 
ception. 

Now, just finishing her teens, her betrothal 
is an item of literally world-wide interest. 
The young prince who, it is a pleasure to 
know, has won her heart as well as her hand, 
is the Duke Heinrich of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, the youngest son of the late Grand- 
Duke Friedrich Franz Il. of that Grand- 
Duchy. He is a fine, stalwart young fel- 
low of twenty-four, of upright character, an 
officer in the Prussian Guard, and desperately 
in love with his future bride. The young 
pair met in Potsdam in 1898, when the Ger- 
man Emperor and Empress invited a number 
of the eligible German princes of Europe 


to the festivities in honor of the young 











DUKE HEINRICH OF MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 
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THE ROYAL 
Queen and her mother, who were Imperial 
guests at the time. Both hearts were touched, 
it is said, at this first meeting, and when 
last summer long weeks at Thuringia were 
spent in each other’s company, the private 
betrothal followed. 

The wedding will be celebrated with great 
magnificence at Amsterdam early in the new 


RESIDENCE AT 


THE HAGUE. 

year, and it would seem as if for once an 
almost ideal marriage of royal lovers will be 
consummated. 

Mrs. Arthur Caton enjoys the undisputed 
leadership of the ultra-fashionable set of Chi- 
cago. She was Miss Delia Spencer, a daugh- 
ter of the late Franklin F. Spencer, a native 
of western New York, and a wealthy pioneer 
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ARTHUR CATON, 


wholesale merchant of Chicago, and married 
Arthur J. Caton, now president of the Chi- 
cago Club. 

Mrs. Caton’s social career has been a suc- 
cession of triumphs. She was a great belle 
before her marriage, and she has been always 
a fascinating woman and the centre of an 
enthusiastic circle of smart people. 

Mrs. Caton is much sought after to direct 
public social affairs, but, though her private 
charities are many and generous, she is per- 
sonally conservative and exclusive. On two 
occasions last season she lent her name and 
presence—when she acted as head of the com- 
mittee of women who entertained Mrs. Dew- 
ey, and when, in tableaux for the benefit of a 
hospital, she posed as a Cleopatra-like person- 
ality in a solitaire setting, designed by Albert 
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Herter, the artist. Her portrait is taken in 
this costume. ~* 

A noteworthy story by a noteworthy writer 
will begin as a serial in the issue of Harper’s 
Bazar of January 5. This is “ The House of 
De Mailly,” by Margaret Horton Potter. Miss 
Potter, who has barely emerged from girl- 
hood, is the daughter of a prominent Chicago 
gentleman. Her first essay in literature was 
the writing of a book called A Social Lion, 
which was alleged to deal with some local hap- 
penings, and created a great sensation in 
Chicago. A second book by Miss Potter has 
been published this autumn. Its title is Un- 
canonized, and though only issued in Sep- 
tember, six thousand copies have already 
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Her latest 
story, the coming se- 


been sold. 


rial in HaArPER’s 
3AZAR, is intense- 
ly interesting, and 


shows the imprint of a 
fresh 
style. The 
laid chiefly 
French court the 
of Louis XV.., 
but partly in colonial 
America. Miss Pot- 
ter about leaving 
the country for an ex- 
tended trip in Egypt 
and the East, which 
part of the globe will 
undoubtedly be the 
setting future 
story. 

Patriotism aroused 


and vigorous 
is 


the 


scene 
in 
in 
time 


is 





of a 





boys in khaki, why 
not form a corps of 
girls in khaki?’ The 
suggestion made, the 
elder girls of the 
high-school came for- 
-ward to a girl, and 
the result is to be seen 
in our illustration. 
As far as femininity 
would permit, they 
were equipped simi- 
larly to the colonial 
troopers then at the 
front. There are in 
the company daugh- 
ters of the Premier of 
the colony, high civil 
service officials, com- 
mercial and other gen- 
tlemen. 








by the mother-land’s 
eall to her colonies to 
come to her assistance in the Transvaal took 
a peculiar form in New Zealand. Lady Doug- 
las, wife of the colony’s Under-Secretary for 
Defence, promoted a féte in Government 
House grounds, Wellington, placed at her dis- 
posal by the Earl and Countess of Ranfurly, 
as a means of raising funds towards sending 
a company of soldiers to the war. A happy 
thought came to Lady Douglas. “ We have our 
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Miss Sophie de 
Meissner, daughter of 
the late Rear-Admiral 
Radford, United States Navy, is the first 
American-born woman to translate a play 
from the Russian into the English language. 
This success Mrs. De Meissner has achieved 
in the translation and adaptation of the cele- 
brated play, “ The Death of Ivan the Terrible,” 
which has recently been accepted by Mans- 
field, and by him will be brought out next sea- 
son. It is, as the name suggests, a powerful 


MEISSNER. 
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tragedy, the work of Alexis 
Tolstoi. When the play 
was first written it was not 
allowed to be placed upon 
the stage in Russia. This 
objection was overruled last 
season, and by permission 
of the present Czar, “ The 
Death of Ivan the Terri- 
ble ” produced with 
immense success in St. 
Petersburg. 

Mrs. De Meissner’s know- 
ledge of the Russian lan- 





was 


guage has been gained 
through a long residence 


in St. Petersburg, she hav- 
ing somewhat over twenty 
years since married an at- 
taché of the Russian em- 
bassy in Washington. 

The name of Castellane 
has very 
to American’ ears 
since, five years ago, Count 
Soni de 


become familiar 


ever 


Castellane cross- 
in search of 
an American wife and, as 


ed the ocean 


the sequel proves, of Amer- 
millions. He 
little known in Paris, and 
only as a young man who 
fond of luxurious 
Mrs. Jay Gould 
was a strict disciplinarian, 
and the natural diffidence 
of her children was in- 
creased rather than lessen- 
ed by their quiet, carefully 
controlled home life. Anonymous 
writers, often threatened their lives, 
thinking thus to intimidate their father 
an added reason for seclusion and re- 
From this environment the Count- 
ess Boni de Castellane, without having had 
the experience of a social season in New 
York, was at once transported to the world’s 
gayest capital, under the care of a husband 
whose chief desire was to enter the charmed 
circle of the Faubourg St.-Germain, every- 
where acknowledged to be the most exclusive 
society in the world. 

The Castellanes, as may be gathered from 
the name, are of Italian origin, and, though 
titled, belong to what is known as the petite 
noblesse in contradistinction to the haute 


ican was 


was 
dressing. 


letter- 
too, 





pression. 








COUNT AND COUNTESS DE CASTELLANE., 


noblesse. Count Boni has spent money right 
and left in the five years of his married life, 
making away with seven millions of dollars, 
until the Gould family, realizing what a 
spendthrift he is, have applied to the French 
courts for the right to restrain him. One of 
the laws made by the great Napoleon is that 
by which the family of a prodigal can have 
a trustee appointed to administer his estate. 
By taking advantage of this wise provision 
George Gould is now in a position to save 
his sister’s remaining millions for her bene- 
fit and that of her children. Among the 
Castellane extravagances was the building of 
a house in Paris in imitation of the Petite 
Trianon, which pretension was frowned upon 
by the Parisians. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

UT the fire to the pump, 
Aunt Ally, dear,” said Guy 
Spice. “He’d be under a 
very bad character that I 
wouldn’t have a cup of tea 
wid this minute.” 

“ Oh, really!” cried little Miss Spice. “I’m 
so glad. I'll get you one directly.” 

Miss Spice with her nephew was like a 
child with a new pet, never so happy as when 
she could see him eat—a weakness which Guy 
had been quick to perceive and careful to en- 
courage. But he was no sponge, Guy Spice. 
He soon gathered from observation how 
straitened the circumstances of his kinswo- 
men were, and had only consented to remain 
with them on condition that they allowed him 
to share expenses. After some argument he 
managed to take upon himself the lion’s 
share; but he had to prove first that his patri- 
mony really did exceed two hundred a year by 
some shillings. . 

This sudden increase of income was hav- 
ing the happiest effect upon the two good wo- 
men at the Cross Roads Cottage. Mrs. 
Sophia Pepper was frequently seen to smile, 
and Ally had lost her half-starved look, and 
was becoming plump for her, and rosy. 

“Why don’t you always have a paying 
guest, Aunt Ally, dear?” her nephew asked 
her, at dinner one day. 

“Oh, my dear!” she exclaimed. 
you don’t mean it? 
do such a thing.” 

“A gentlewoman with any common-sense 
puts her own comfort before everybody’s 
opinion,” he answered,  sententiously. 

Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XX XIII. 





“ Surely 
A gentlewoman couldn’t 





“ Happiness comes from the inside, not from 
the out. You get together a nice little party 
in your own house—you’ve room enough; 
and they’d come, too, fast enough, in the sum- 
mer, for the sake of the pine-woods alone— 
you get them together and smile at the neigh- 
borhood. If any other gentlewoman objects, 
let her! You'll be having a lively time, and 
she’ll not be missed.” 

“ Oh, Guy!” Miss Spice exclaimed, clasping 
her hands. “ Could 1?” 

“Of course you could,” grumped Mrs. 
Sophia Pepper; “but it ‘ll take a man all 
his time to convince you. The only draw- 
back I see is the empty rooms upstairs. 
Where’s the furniture to come from?” 

“Tf that’s all—” said Guy Spice, and fell 
a-thinking. 

He had just returned from a stroll in the 
village when he asked for his tea that after- 
noon. Hitherto he had lived in large cities 
where it was crowds and not individuals he 
had to study; and he found life in Danehurst 
like looking at human nature under a micro- 
scope, so unduly exaggerated was the im- 
portance of every trifle. He wandered about 
continually, making friends and picking up 
information. Our opinion of people depends 
less upon what we see in them than upon 
what they make us see in ourselves, and their 
attitude towards us. It is an unmannerly 
person indeed who does not respond, at least 
for the moment, to a friendly attitude; but it 
is the knack of inspiring self-satisfaction that 
makes most adherents; and Guy was richly 
endowed with that knack. He had found 
Danehurst deserted that afternoon by all 
save the village drunkard, who lay asleep in 
the sun, and a small boy who was stirring him 
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up with a stick. Guy knew the man well. 
He had often watched him making diagonal 
tracks up the hill to his hut in the wood, and 
heard him telling himself encouragingly, as 
he staggered from side to side: “It’sh all a 
matter o’ time, Charlie; it’sh all a matter o’ 
time.” 

When he was not out-of-doors, Guy would 
stand by the hour together in the drawing- 
room window, looking up and down the cross- 
roads, and asking questions of his aunt about 
all who passed. 

“ And who may she be?” he now asked as 
he took his tea, alluding to a trim little per- 
son in the freshest of frocks and most be- 
coming of hats. 

“Oh, that’s Bertha from Dane Court,” his 
aunt informed him. 

Bertha went smiling by, although there 
was nothing much to smile at, unless it were 
a stray goose which was wandering down the 
road, and the village constable looking as if 
he longed to take it up for trespass. 

“What an eye she’s got!” Guy observed. 
“She can see behind her like a hare. And, 
bedad, she knows there’s somebody looking at 
her, for she is blushing behind the ear like 
a beggar-man taking a copper. What man 
o’ business may she be, Aunt Ally, dear?” 

Miss Spice put her hands behind her to feel 
how far her hair hung down her back, and 
giggled. 

“How can you call a girl a man of busi- 
ness, Guy?” she remonstrated. “She’s the 
young lady’s maid. Her father was a well- 
to-do farmer, but he died; and her brother’s 
a bad lot, and she couldn’t live with him; 
and her mother was dead before: so she went 
out. But she’s quite superior, and Miss Lor- 
raine thinks a great deal of her.” 

“ Bedad, so do I,” said Guy Spice. 

“ She used to be maid to both young ladies 
before they grew up,” his aunt discreetly pur- 
sued; “ but last year Miss Julia would have a 
French maid of her own, so now Bertha be- 
longs to Miss Lorraine.” 

“ She’ll be going on an errand now, I sup- 
pose,” said Guy Spice. “ What are you going 
to do yourself this afternoon ?” 

“ Some sewing,” said Miss Spice. 

“Then you'll not come out? Well, I’m 
thinking I’d like another stroll when I’ve 
finished my tea, and a pipe, by your leave. 
You ought to smoke, Aunt Ally, dear.” 

Miss Spice shook back her curls and ran 
out of the room at the bare suggestion. 
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Pretty Bertha, tripping merrily back to 
Dane Court, humming a tune, suddenly found 
herself confronted in a solitary lane by @ 
tall, awkward-looking fellow in ill-cut clothes. 
She showed some alarm. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Guy. “ Will 
you be afther telling me if you’ve lost any- 
thing, please.” 

Bertha felt in her pocket. 

“No. I—don’t think—I’ve—lost any- 
thing,” she said dubiously, while she felt 
if her brooch was there and her watch-chain 
safe. “Why?” she asked. 

“Oh, just because, if you had,” he answer- 
ed, obligingly, “I thought I’d be glad to help 
you to find it.” 

Bertha laughed. 

“And which way will you be going?” he 
asked. 

“To Dane Court.” 

“Why, so am I. I’m going to pay my re- 
spects to the family.” 

“You’re coming from there, 
dimpling. 


” said -Bertha, 


“Oh, ’deed thin, it’s easy to turn round,” 
he answered. “ And, faix, since I heard your 
voice, it’s meself doesn’t know whether I met 
you, or whether I overtook you.” 

“ Here’s Miss Kingconstance coming,” Ber- 
tha warned him. 

“Well, Miss Bertha,” he said, dropping his 
bantering tone, “what difference does that 
make? Am I to believe that you pay your- 
self the doubtful compliment of supposing 
that I should only speak to you on the 
sly ?”’ 

“ There’s a difference of position, sir,” said 
Bertha, demurely. 

“ All the more reason that I should not pre- 
sume.” 

“The gentry about here think differently,” 
she answered. 

“ Bother the gentry!” he responded, cheer- 
fully. Miss Kingconstance had overtaken 
them by this time, and he lifted his hat to 
her. 

There was a buzz of conversation in the 
great drawing-room at Dane Court when 
Miss Kingeonstance entered it, followed by 
Guy Spice. Mr. Jellybond Tinney was hold- 
ing forth. 

“We have fallen on troublous times,” he 
was saying, “on very troublous times. I re- 
gret to say our relations with foreign powers 
are not satisfactory.” 

“ Bedad,” said Guy Spice, pausing on his 
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way to shake hands with Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance—“ bedad, there’s Mr. Jellybond Tin- 
ney laughing at the ladies as usual.” 

“Sir!” said Mr. Jellybond Tinney. 

“Oh, I’m not flattering ye,” said Mr. Guy 
Spice. “I’m just telling the truth. You 
needn’t mind, you know. You’re much worse 
than they say you are. Miss Land, I ask 
your opinion ?” 

Barbara smiled enigmatically. 

“We are just going to have some music,” 
Mrs. Kingconstance said, stiffly. She had 
noticed before that Guy Spice always 
managed to jar with Mr. Jellybond Tinney 
when they met. It was evident that the 
Irishman did not love her friend and she re- 
sented the fact. “ Miss Land, please sing us 
something.” 

“T’ll try,” said Barbara, going to the piano. 
“But I’m afraid I can’t; I’m very hoarse to- 
day.” 


“Of course, if you can’t—!” said Mrs, 
Kingeconstance. She was not in a very good 
humor. Mr. Jellybond Tinney’s attentions 





were ceasing to satisfy her—not that he had 
fallen off in them, but there was a difference 
all the same, which she felt distinctly, and 
found all the more tormenting because she 
could not define it. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney had risen to open 
the piano for Miss Land, and as she sang by 
heart he relapsed into a chair beside her, and 
sat with his feet touching the train of her 
dress, gazing at her unguardedly. 

“Miss Land,” Guy interrupted, “is Mr. 
Jellybond Tinney worthy to touch the hem 
of your garment ?”’ 

“Oh—thank you,” said Barbara, sweep- 
ing up her train. . 

“T beg your pardon!” Mr. Jellybond Tin- 
ney exclaimed. 

Barbara began again; but after the first 
few bars her voice broke, and she was obliged 
to give it up. ; 

“T am so sorry,” she said, turning to Mrs. 
Kingconstance. 

“Tt can’t he helped, I suppose,” Mrs. King- 
constance observed, dryly. 

“Well, thank you anyway, Miss Land,” 
said Guy, getting up to give her a chair. 
“Tt was kind of you to try. And, for me 
own part, I’m just as pleased as if you had 
sung.” 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney laughed ironically. 

“ Are you fond of music, Mr. Spice?’ Miss 
Land hastened to interpose. 
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“*Deed, and I am, Miss Land,” he said. 
“Me and Mic Magowan went everywhere to 
hear it in Daublin. Once we got to a big 
oratorio. That’s a moighty queer thing now, 
an oratorio; d’ye like them at all ?”’ 

“Immensely. Which did you hear?” 

“TI don’t rightly Know,” said Guy. “In 
front of us were benches sloping up one 
above the other to the ceiling; and first the 
music played a bit, and then a chap jumped 
up and shouted at the top of his voice, ‘ The 
horse!’ Then another fellow right above 
him jumped up too, as if he were determined 
to have his say, and he shouted, ‘ The horse!’ 
louder than the first. Then a fellow quite at 
the opposite end rose when nobody was look- 
ing at him, and he bellowed, ‘The horse!’ 
harder than either of them. Then somebody 
unexpectedly called out, ‘And his rider!’ 
That seemed to take all but the fiddles by 
surprise; but they rather liked it, apparently, 
for they started in playing excitedly, and the 
man in front with the stick seemed to go mad 
on the subject. Then a lot more thought 
they’d try it too, so they yelled, ‘ The horse!’ 
and ‘His rider!’ till they tired; and when 
they’d stopped their row the first fellow be- 
gan again; but he’d picked up a wrinkle 
from the rest, and said the whole of it that 
time. Oh, it was moighty foine entoirely,” 
Guy concluded; “and me and Mic Magowan 
enjoyed betting which would jump up next, 
and whether they’d say, ‘ The horse,’ or ‘ His 
rider,’ or both, till they tired of it. Mr. 
Jellybond Tinney, it seems to me that you 
are not looking well.” 

“ 1—feel the room—too 
bond Tinney gasped. 

He rose as he spoke, and retired in evident 
agitation. 


hot,” Mr. Jelly- 


Guy Spice walked home slowly and 
thoughtfully; and thoughtful he remained 
until he had lighted the lamp in the drawing- 
room for his aunt that evening. Lighting the 
lamp was one of the numerous unobtrusive 
little attentions he paid her regularly. It 
was the signal for her to take out a patri- 
archal piece of embroidery which had been 
her company work for years. Guy usually 
spent the evenings lying on the huge old- 
fashioned sofa, watching her work and chat- 
ting with her or reading to her. Mrs. Sophia 
Pepper did not appear in the drawing-room 
on week-days; her excuse was that she had 
something else to do; but she kept Sunday 
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UNDERSTAND, I TRUST, WHOSE WRONGS I'VE REVENGED.’ ” 


Drawn by A. L. Kevver. 


by sitting there in her best gown, stiffly, for 
an hour after supper. 

“Aunt Ally,” Guy said, suddenly, that 
night when they were settled—“ Aunt Ally, 
I wish you would tell me all you know about 
Mr. Jellybond Tinney.” 

“ All I know about him!” Miss Spice gasp- 
ed. 





“Yes. Who is he at all? Where does he 
come from ?” 

“Oh, that I cannot say,” she answered, 
mysteriously. 


“Well, but from the moment he arrived; 
do you happen to remember ?” 

“Shall I ever forget?” she answered, 
tragically. “J was his first friend here! Oh, 
Guy! It had been raining all day; but tow- 
ards evening the weather cleared; and I went 
out—to buy a little something for aunt. And 
first I met the children—they were children 
then—Master Montacute, Miss Julia, and 
Miss Lorraine. We stopped and spoke. Then 
I went on alone towards the village; and I 


saw approaching me a stranger. Only once 
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before had I seen such a man—when I was in 
London—a royal duke. I curtsied. He doff- 
ed his hat and bowed profoundly.” 

“Which was it you curtsied to, Aunt Ally, 
dear ¢” 

“T ecurtsied to them both,” -she answered, 
with proud humility. 

“Then they were both together ?” 

“Oh no! no! The occasions were differ- 
ent, but my sensations were the same.” 

“ And what happened next?” 

“We passed—passed on. But there was— 
there was a change. I knew—I knew—that 
nothing would ever be the same again. I 
looked back onee. At that moment he looked 
back—he hesitated—he stopped—he returned. 
I was paralyzed. He asked his way to the 
village. I showed him. We walked together. 
We conversed. Oh, Guy! what a time! The 
violets were just coming out. He admired my 
Chippendale furniture—” 

“ Confound him!” 

“Why, oh why, Guy? He was all kind- 
ness—all sympathy. He always has been. I 
told him about the Swiss Cottage. I gave 
him his first introduction—to Mr. Worring- 


ham. After that all was easy for him. Ah! 
those early days! However, it was not to 
be!” 


“ T suppose he was quite settled in his house 
and received by the neighborhood before he 
gave you to understand that it was not to be?” 
said Guy Spice. 

“ Oh, quite,” she replied. 

Guy reflected for a little with a frown on 
his face. 

“Tid he ever kiss you, Aunt Ally, dear?” 
he said, suddenly. : 

“Oh, Guy!” the little woman exclaimed, 
blushing and simpering; “how can you ask 
such a question ?” 

“T asked for information,” he answered, 
dryly. “ But we need not pursue the sub- 
ject. I can see as far into a mile-stone as 
most people; and it’s evident that there’s 
an account for me to settle with some one 
before I leave this neighborhood—confound 
him!” 

“Oh, Guy!” simpered Miss Spice. 


CHAPTER XL 
HE world had come to a standstill for 
- Mr. Jellybond Tinney. All life had re- 
solved itself into an ache of expecta- 
tion, of hope, of fear. “I must end it; I 


must know my fate,” he said to himself day 
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after day when hope was high; but fear for- 
bade. If Barbara refused him—! But no! 
he would not allow such a thought to take 
shape in his mind. “If you prophesy evil 
you bring it to. pass,” he said to himself, and 
resolutely refused to prophesy. 

With regard to Mrs. Kingconstance, he had 
no qualms of conscience. She would be dis- 
appointed, of course; but then she must re- 
member all she owed him, all the happy hours, 
the ingenuous distractions, a whole summer 
of romance—such a time, indeed, as she had 
never had before and never would again. A 
little sadness thrown into the recollection 
would only enhance it; the disappointment of 
his marriage with another would lend that 
touch of sadness; therefore, although she 
might not see it at first, she would realize 
eventually that he had had her best interests 
at heart as well as his own, and they would 
remain fast friends forever. 

After General St. Lambert’s departure he 
began to see less of Barbara. The early sum- 
mer had come on apace, and she and Babs 
spent much of their time out-of-doors, so that 
they were not often in when he went to Dane 
Court, nor did he know where to find them, 
for they seldom mentioned their plans before 
they set out on an expedition. This it was 
that brought Mr. Jellybond Tinney to the 
point. He had not seen Barbara for more 
than a week except on Sunday in church; 
and the deprivation was so great he deter- 
mined to put himself out of his misery, or, 
as he said to himself facetiously, to know 
the best at once. 

In the hall he found Clodd, and asked bold- 
ly for Miss Land. Now fortune seemed to 
favor him. Miss Land had just gone out 
alone with a book in her hand; she would 
probably be somewhere about the grounds. 
Mr. Jellybond Tinney sallied forth. Where, 
he asked himself, where would Miss Land be 
likely to settle down to read that lovely day? 
The scent of new-mown hay, the sound of 
running water—she loved them both. And 
at that moment she could have them both 
at once without leaving the grounds. Mr. 
Jellybond Tinney knew where. He took the 
narrow path which led to Wyldehome, and 
found Barbara seated in the shade of a hay- 
rick, just as he had anticipated. The brook, 
which divided the two properties, made music 
for her, and the perfume she loved hung 
heavy in the air. 

She was deep in her book when Mr. Jelly- 
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bond Tinney approached; but his shadow, 
falling on the page, disturbed her. She look- 
ed up. 

“ Good-day,” she said. 
Wyldeholme, I suppose.” 

She made no effort to rise, nor did she hold 
out her hand. 

“No,” said Mr. Jellybond Tinney, although 
he felt himself dismissed. “I came to look 
for you.” 


“ 


You are going to 


“What a bother!” said Barbara. “Am I 
wanted ?” 
“Yes, Miss Land—Barbara,” Mr. Jelly- 


bond answered, solemnly. “J want you.” 
Barbara hastily rose to her feet. 
“ Really, Mr. Jellybond Tinney,” she said, 
“your manner is most alarming!” 
“T see you do not think it so,” he replied, 


“or you would not speak so lightly. I am 
sorry if I startled you, but—” 
“Shall we walk back to the house to- 


gether?” Barbara hastily interrupted. 

“T want to speak to you seriously—” 

“We can talk on the way—” 

“Not so well. Miss Land, pray hear me. 
You must know what I have to say. You 
must have seen all this time my devotion, my 
passion—Barbara, from the moment I 
you—” 

“Do let me interrupt you,” said Barbara. 
“T am afraid you are going to commit your- 
self, and you mustn’t. You and I are good 
friends, and we will remain good friends; 
but more than friends we cannot be.” 

“Don’t say that,” he implored. “ You put 
the light out of the world and make life a 
blank. You must care for me, you must in- 
deed. Or even if you don’t care now, don’t 
refuse me. I’m a rich man—much richer than 
any one here suspects. I can make your life 
worth having, I promise you. It isn’t neces- 
sary to pretend to love me. You like me al- 
ready as a friend; that will do; only con- 
sent—” 


saw 


“Mr. Jellybond Tinney,” she said, positive- 
ly, “ you must take no for an answer.” 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney seized her hands. 
She struggled to withdraw them, but he held 
them fast. Exasperated, she uttered an ex- 
clamation. 

From behind the hayrick Guy Spice ap- 
peared. 
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Mr. Jellybond Tinney dropped Barbara’s 
hands. Guy had been aroused by their voices 
from a delightful doze. He could not hear 
what was said, but it sounded like an alterca- 
tion, and he recognized the speakers. When 
Barbara uttered that exclamation, he thought 
it was time to interfere. 

“ At your old tricks, eh, Mr. Jellybond Tin- 
ney,” he said. “At your age ye ought to 
know better; but since ye don’t seem to, it’s 
time ye were taught.” 

He knocked Mr. Jellybond Tinney down. 

3arbara took to her heels incontinently. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney was not wanting in 
physical courage. He gathered himself up 
and flew at his adversary. But rage put him 
at a disadvantage, and again Guy knocked 
him down. 

Again Mr. Jellybond Tinney gathered him- 
self up. But the luxurious life he had led 
of late years had told upon him; his once 
good muscles had grown flabby; there was no 
spring left in him to resist the shock of a 
fall, and he was no match for such an oppo- 
nent. 

Guy left him lying on the hay, a helpless 
mass of bruises. 

“Ye understand, I trust, whose wrongs I’ve 
revenged,” he said, looking down at him. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney understood. 

He lay there until the sunset, then gather- 
ed himself up and staggered home by the by- 
ways, afraid to be seen. Fortunately he 
gained his own dressing-room unobserved. 
He locked himself in, and turned on the hot 
water for the bath. His face was grimly set. 
He was thinking deeply, and, as he thought, 
he went mechanically through the habitual 
routine of bathing and dressing. Dinner fol- 
lowed in due course, and it was not until he 
retired to his sitting-room that he allowed 
the distress of body from which he was suffer- 
ing to wring a complaint from him. 

“T’ve had a nasty accident, Mrs. Dulditch,” 
he said to his housekeeper. 

“So I see, sir,” she said. 
self.” 

“Yes. Ran against a tree in the twilight.” 

“T’ll get you some raw beef,” Mrs. Dul- 
ditch said, imperturbably. She had had ex- 
perience of that sort of accident before. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


“ Knocked your- 
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NOVEMBER DAYS IN PARIS 


BY KATHARINE 


Paris, November 17, 1900. 
VERYBODY is coming back 
to town. Next week Mrs. Por- 
ter begins her Monday recep- 
tions at the Embassy, and the 
season may be said to be open- 
ed, if indeed it has ever been 
This summer people have lived with 
one foot in the country and the other in the 
Exposition, and now the “ rentrée,” as we in 
Paris call that definite settling down which is 
the best part of the going away, is enlivened 
by discovering each one of your friends’ pri- 
vate and particular “ finds ” at the great Fair. 
I have been to it some seventy or eighty times, 
and never yet, I think, has it been my proud 
fate to be able to answer yes when any one 
asked me if I had seen what made his or her 
familiar joy there. Yesterday it was the sec- 
ond floor of “ Les Armées de la Terre et de la 
Mer.” “The most beautiful thing in the 
Exposition,” exclaimed this person of dis- 
crimination, enthusiastically. (Oh, the num- 
ber of most beautiful things!) We immedi- 
ately went to the pavilion of the Armies of 
the Land and of the Sea, and its retrospec- 
tive exhibition was indeed a thing of beauty 
and delight. The long galleries were filled 
with life-sized historical groups of soldiers in 
uniform, representing the most interesting 
epochs of every country. As a background 
for these, on the walls, were the rare and ex- 
quisite prints, the paintings, aquarelles, and 
drawings which each period had inspired. It 
was astonishing to see how the French artistic 
temperament had expended itself upon even 
so inartistic a thing as war, and there was a 
certain grim and savage charm in the whole 
which fascinated you strangely. A figure 
which specially appealed to me as a curiosity 
was that of the vivandiére, the old “ daughter 
of the regiment” who has always been such 
an extremely useful personage in old novels 
and light operas. In real life she was ap- 
parently quite as theatrical a figure as she 
was ever represented on the stage, with her 
short gay skirt and gaiters to the knees, her 
soldier cap, and then the most absurdly co- 
quettish of white muslin aprons frilled with 
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lace, with bib and pockets, even more friv- 
dlous, if possible, than that of the stage gri- 
sette. Now she is replaced in the French 
army, I am told, by an elderly person much 
resembling a Red Cross nurse. 

X. tells us.that the most wonderful thing, 
not only in the Exposition but in Paris itself, 
just now is the trees. Paris is the most beau- 
tifully shaded capital in the world, he says, 
and to have thrown this gigantic structure 
across the heart of its bloom, and still kept 
that fresh and greening, is one of the most as- 
tonishing feats accomplished by its makers. 
Being a statistical person, X. has told us all 
sorts of interesting facts about the Paris 
trees. It would be a singular lack of respect 
for them, it appears, to imagine that, like 
Topsy, they had “just growed.” Each one 
has to have a special environment created for 
it, to begin with. An artificial soil three 
metres wide by one metre deep. Under the 
asphalt whéch covers its roots there must be 
a complicated and highly perfected system of 
drainage. And still another triumph of sci- 
ence is to be found in the means for protect- 
ing its leaves from the exhalations from the 
gas-jets in the branches. So each tree costs 
the city of Paris 170 francs to plant, and the 
cost of keeping up the green which ornaments 
her gardens, squares, streets, and boulevards 
is just 2,000,000 francs a year. 

X.’s passion for running a subject thor- 
oughly to the ground in investigating it has 
led him even to visit the city’s nurseries 
three great enclosures of 32,000, 45,000, and 
18,000 trees. There Paris raises the young 
plants destined to replace the veterans of her 
old streets, or to go as young recruits into the 
new ones. The plane and chestnut trees are 
what she finds most useful for this purpose. 
The oak is too delicate, the acacia and the 
poplar do not give sufficient shade, and the 
lime and the walnut trees, which are hardy 
and furnish an expanse of foliage, have the 
curious fault of attracting the depredations 
of children. Who can imagine Paris without 
trees? And yet in 1852 the only spots plant- 
ed with them were the Champs Elysées, the 
Tuileries, the Luxembourg, the Jardin des 
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Plantes, and the Place Royale. It was Louis 
Napoleon who made the capital the beautiful 
expanse of green that it is now, and he got 
the idea in England. In 1852 the state sold 
to the city of Paris the land which is now the 
Bois de Boulogne, and she spent 3,700,000 
francs to make it into the beautiful park of 
to-day. 

As for me, quite the most remarkable thing 
that I have seen in the Paris of this summer 
was this: The poster of one of the principal 
theatres, upon which read the announcement 
of the evening’s performances in three lan- 
guages—French, English, and German. And 
yet well I remember one night not more than 
ten years ago when armed soldiers enclosed 
all the approaches to the Opéra as with a coat 
of mail simply because that night a German 
opera was announced. 

Speaking of the theatres, the happiest one 
of the Paris managers, I suppose, is the 
who introduced Sarah Bernhardt as 
“L’Aiglon,” and the unhappiest is at the old 
Comédie Francaise. This last has not done 
well at the Odéon. Paris will not go to the 
Surrey side of the Seine for her amuse- 
ments. I don’t know why. And the Comédie, 
moreover, is beginning to protest quite loudly 
against the old répertoire. Molitre, Racine, 
and so on, no longer draw, she says, and 
this only goes to prove more what 
I have always stoutly maintained, that the 
Comédie was nothing without the cadre, her 
frame-work. Not only is each individual 
member sacrificed to the general excellence, 
but the whole must have a harmonious set- 
ting or its effect is lost. The trials of the dif- 
ferent actresses of the Francaise at the Odéon 
are extremely amusing. Madame Baretta 
cannot dress till Madame Bartel has finished 
her toilette, as both must share the same lit- 
tle loge; and the difficulties in the path of the 
unfortunate director, who finds artistic con- 
siderations absolutely overshadowed by such 
material considerations as how to get every- 
body properly clothed, assume almost tragic 
proportions. 

Everybody has been to see the revival of the 
“Belle Héléne” at the Variétés, and “ Ma- 
dame Sans-Géne ” keeps its popularity at the 
Vaudeville without apparently the least sign 
of abatement. The other evening, at a little 
dinner at Marly-le-Roi, just under the shadow 
of Sardou’s home, some one began talking 
about Réjane—some one who had followed 
her career since her first days of study with 
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Régnier. We do not seem to hear very much 
about her early life, as a rule, in Paris, in 
spite of the fact that she is to-day one of the 
greatest of living actresses. And as we talk- 
ed the eternal story of woman’s indomitable 
courage and energy came to me once again 
with new force, and also an eternally inter- 
esting proof of the imperious tyranny of tem- 
perament and natural endowment. To be a 
school-teacher was the ideal set up before the 
little Gabrielle Réju by her widowed mother. 
She won the heart of the mistress of her pen- 
sion, and the proud day came for her widow- 
ed mother when the young girl was offered a 
place as under teacher, with a salary of eight 
dollars a month, “and the déjeuner,” as she 
delights to add now. She took a class of the 
smallest girls—for she loved little girls—and 
then discovered that though she could man- 
age the lessons, she found a hopeless stumb- 
ling-block in the sewing and embroidery 
which always form part of the curriculum of 
a French girls’ school. Her quick Parisian 
wit always carried her through, and we heard 
how one day the famous Réjane enter- 
tained the Prince of Wales by relating her 
embarrassment when one of her tiniest pu- 
pils came with her embroidery and asked the 
teacher to please show her how to make the 
point de chausson. Réjane hesitated, but only 
for an instant. “ What, a child of your age 
not know how to do herring-bone stitch!” she 
said. Then catching sight of a little girl 
who was doing herring-bone with entrain, 
“ Here, mademoiselle, take this idle child and 
give her a lesson. You shall show her how 
to do herring-bone; I haven’t the time.” A 
few such experiences, and Gabrielle Réju in- 
formed her mother that it was hopeless; she 
must leave the school and go upon the stage. 
It was the old story of a mother’s opposition. 
“When an honorable career is open to you, 
Gabrielle! Think of it a minute—forty 
francs and the déjeuner! One has no right 
to make out of her mother the mother of an 
actress.” “ Marry her to somebody,” said An- 
gelo, a charming artist who was a friend of 
her mother’s; and she offered herself to give 
the child a dot of 10,000 frances. Gabrielle 
resisted with the same calm firmness with 
which she had refused the school. Finally, 
the mother’s opposition was overcome, and an- 
other friend undertook to get the child into 
the Conservatoire, through Charles Simon, 
the son of Jules Simon, who was at that time 
Minister of the Beaux-Arts. 
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Thus began Réjane’s friendship with Ré- 
gnier, and the life of privation, hopes, fears, 
successes, discouragements which is the in- 
evitable accompaniment of the artistic career. 
Régnier believed in her, and old Francisque 
Sarcey. Ihe old actor himself looked after 
her frock for her first concours, and still be- 
lieved in her when her first appearance was a 
failure, for the réle of Agnes in “ Moliére” 
did not suit her modern Parisian talent and 
bearing. Her mother made her first stage 
dresses out of tarleton at nine cents a yard, 
moistened to take out the stiffness, and both 
mother and daughter went without the fa- 
mous déjeuner entirely to buy the first pri- 
vate lessons from Régnier, which were found 
necessary to supplement the course of the 
Conservatoire. And all this I have given 
just now because it is fresh in my memory 
from the talk of the other evening, and be- 
cause at least half of the visitors to Paris of 
this year seem to fancy that the classic thea- 
tres have a sort of monopoly of hard work 
and training, and that the stars of the Vaude- 
ville, Gymnase, and the others are brilliant 
meteors, who shine solely through natural 
endowment. That work is the only road to 
artistic excellence is the supreme motto in 
Paris. American girls coming there to make 
artists of themselves should remember this. 

One other little anecdote of Réjane, which 
is characteristic of a remarkably delicate na- 
ture. As a tiny child she used to be taken by 
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her parents, one of whom kept the buffet at 
the Ambigu Theatre, while the other took the 
tickets, to a café whose proprietor beat his 
wife. “What’s all that noise?” some one 
asked the little thing one day, finding her 
alone there, and hearing cries, blows, and the 
noise of overturned furniture upstairs. Her 
little face grew paler. “ Monsieur, on 
répéte,” she said (Monsieur, they are rehears- 
ing a play). She could not bear to tell any- 
thing which would humiliate her friends. 

Housekeepers will be interested in hearing 
how Paris manages when she gives a dinner 
of 22,000 covers, as she did recently to the 
mayors of the various departments. The 
tables were erected under tents in the Tui- 
leries gardens, each to hold thirty-eight 
places. By the side of the tents were the 
kitchens, seven in all, each as long as a tent. 
A maitre d’hétel was attached to each of 
these. He commanded a company of chiefs 
of division, and each had under him eighteen 
men. 

For this monstrous banquet 1800 ducks 
were bought, 2500 quarts of string-beans, 
pease, potatoes, and celery each, 2450 phea- 
sants, 2400 kilos of filets de boeuf, 4000 
pounds of salmon, 2000 chickens, 2000 pounds 
of grapes, 10,000 peaches, 4000 figs, 6000 
pears, 4000 apples, 2000 plums. If any Amer- 
ican housekeeper should want to give a dinner 
of 22,000 covers this information may be 
useful. 





RESEMBLANCE 


BY HARRIET HATHAWAY 


With anguish sweet, full oft I trace 


Resemblance in a tiny face; 


And kiss, despite the quick surprise, 


"Neath lashes long, the velvet eyes. 


There’s one whose voice evokes my tears, 


(My mother calls across the years) 


So patient, cheerful, tender, true, 


Its music stirs my grief anew. 














If the general public would only inquire into what the ‘woman’s movement’ really aspires to— 
and not be misled by newspapers—our struggle would shortly be a thing of the past.” 


WITH 
AN 
BY 


"e011 the great bazar of the Wo- 
(igh man Suffrage Association, 
which will open in Madison 
Square Garden next week, one 
of the chief will 
ae be the presence of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton. Mrs. Stanton has natu- 
rally been much interested in the elaborate 
plans that have long been making for the 
fair, and with Miss Anthony will hold a re- 
ception on one of the afternoons of the week. 
Sharp of intellect, keen of mind, and im- 
pressive in speech as ever, Mrs. Stanton is 
rounding out her long and important life in 
a golden age of fruition and consummation. 
Debarred now from public speaking, and 
from more than occasional presence at gath- 
erings at which she was once the personal 
leader and vivifying inspiration, Mrs. Stan- 
ton still exerts a far-reaching influence. 
From the big mahogany arm-chair in which, 
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ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW 
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in her delightful apartment overlooking Riv- 
erside Drive and the Hudson beyond, she sits 
enthroned, more commanding than many a 
figure embodying the inheritance of a dy- 
nasty, the venerable woman watches the 
world’s events as they pass, keeping a sharp 
eye on those that relate to the efforts to which 
she has given her life, and almost equally 
interested in everything that pertains to the 
development of her race. She often dic- 
tates strong, vigorous utterances for publi- 
cation, and every day her afternoons are 
spent with her secretary, writing and an- 
swering letters and attending to the innumer- 
able details of a still active life. 

One who meets Mrs. Stanton now, with her 
eighty-five years completed a few days ago, 
feels like paraphrasing Gladstone’s title and 


ealling her the Grand Old Woman. Like 
Gladstone, she has fought many battles, 
scored victories, and suffered some defeats. 











‘Can any one deny that this country is bet 
ter since woman has been allowed to enter the 
professions ?” 


Like him, too, she has never known when she 
was beaten, counting successful 
back-set, to 
must be 


opposition 
counteract 
made. Like 


merely a 
which 


temporary 


effort 


renewed 





“ We are rapidly coming to a realization of the 
‘dream’ of Edward Bellamy; any deep politi 
cal thinker must recognize that.” 
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Gladstone, too, physical disability has not 
weakened close interest in public affairs nor, 
for a single moment, made her think that ev- 
erything is not worth while. Rich in mem- 
ories and retrospect, it is a privilege to have 
her draw upon them for her listener’s inter- 
est. She has none of the garrulity of age. 
She will condense the struggle of years in a 
phrase, though her eye will kindle and her 
voice thrill over the recollection of what the 
accomplishing has cost her. 

Mrs. Stanton’s life since girlhood has been 
devoted to the effort to right the wrongs of her 
sex. When a girl of ten, her indignation was 





‘No; we don’t want 
vote; I 
only those women who can read and write the 


to have a 
in the hands of 


every woman 
want to see the ballot 





Constitution in the English language—and I want 
the same restriction placed upon the men.” 


aroused and 


her purpose inspired by the 
knowledge of the legal wrongs of her sex 
which she gained through hearing the com- 
plaints of her father’s women clients. As 
was common in villages fifty years ago, Judge 
Cady’s office was in the wing of his home, and 
his impetuous daughter Elizabeth, one of five 
sisters, delighted to sit for hours together, 
a mouse in the corner, while her father car- 
ried on his profession. That a married wo- 
man had no right above that of her husband 
to even her personal possessions made her fu- 
rious. Once she conceived a mighty scheme to 










































WITH ELIZABETH 


cut out from the books in the office library 
every page on which these odious enactments 
were printed. The marital wrongs of a faith- 
ful family servant had put the kindling 
touch to her fire of wrath, but the woman 
knew better than the child, and warned her 
master of his daughter’s intention. The vol- 
umes were saved, but Judge Cady realized 
the depth of the girl’s emotions, and in a long 
talk between father and daughter a compact 
was made that when she was old enough she 
should try, and he would help her, to have 
the unjust enactment altered. How that 
compact was carried through is history. 





“The right to vote is not by any means the 
only or most important thing that we have 
fought for and are keeping up the fight for.” 


Mrs. Stanton tells impressively of that 
first memorable appearance before the Albany 
Legislature, in 1848, when for two hours the 
law-makers listened, and she talked with an 
eloquence that was the repressed oratory and 
indignation of nearly twenty-five years. The 
moment of her appeal was auspicious, for the 
Dutch aristocracy were in favor of a bill pro- 
tecting the property rights of married women, 
and with the aid of this element the reform- 
ers had the satisfaction of seeing the bill be- 
come a law. At the time Mrs. Stanton spoke, 
she was the first and only woman to stand 
thus before the Legislature. She was the 
only woman, again, to speak in the Capitol 
for the divorce bill. In these latter days when 
women’s influence is felt in almost every 
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‘I really believe we will have a woman Presi- 
dent in twenty-five years.” 


State Capitol in the country, the cost of this 
isolated effort is not fully appreciated. Mrs. 


“It was only fifty-two years ago—in 1848— 
that the first woman’s convention ever held took 
place; yet since then we have achieved one hun- 
dred times more than the most sanguine of us 
then expected to live to see.” 
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Stanton often endured social martyrdom for 
her utterances, sometimes from close friends, 
whose desertion was keenly felt. Even her 
father, gentle, sensitive, conservative man 
that he was, said to her. appealingly, when he 
suddenly learned, the day before it was made, 
of the 1848 speech, “I wish you had waited 
until my head was laid under the sod before 
you took this radical step.” Judge Cady 
lived to endorse and assist his daughter’s 
work, and to acknowledge that she was set 
apart for it. 

As to woman suffrage, Mrs. Stanton smiles 
when she is asked about that now, and an- 
swers emphatically: “It is here. In four 
States full suffrage exists, with the right of 
women to hold office. In one State, Kansas, 
there is municipal suffrage, and half the 
States of the Union have school suffrage. In 


England and all her colonies municipal suf- 
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frage exists, and in European countries wo- 
men of property have a proxy vote through a 
male relative. A Swedish gentleman told me 
not long ago that at a just previous election 
in Sweden he had cast fifteen votes for as 
many female relatives entitled to them, 
through holding property. All these results 
have radiated from here, and, indeed, from 
me, for I, in 1848, called at Seneca Fails the 
first woman’s rights meeting ever held.” 

Mrs. Stanton is by no means a woman of 
one idea. Her interest touches every depart- 
ment of home and public life. She is an op- 
timist always; she has never seen retrogres- 
sion, but ever progress; she has no patience 
with many of the so-called problems of the 
time suggested by blasé and dilettante critics 
of life; she is sensible and practical and hope- 
ful in all her views, with an abiding faith in 
the final sanity of human nature. 





“Not a day goes by but I pen something to help along the ‘ woman’s cause ’’ 
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BY A. T ASHMORE 


HERE is no question that the Horse 

Show is the great clothes exhibition 

of the year. And this season the gowns 
worn there were even more than ever notice- 
able. The costumes worn during the day 
vere the latest models from abroad, while in 
the evening some of the most exquisite gowns 
that have been turned out for years were seen. 
They were made of mousseline de soie and 
velvet, cloth and silk, and velvet and silk, 
and were much on the lines of the summer 
gowns, excepting that there was always some 
material or some trimming used in their con- 
struction that showed them to be designed for 
winter wear. A gown of this description had 
a pleated skirt of silk with four rows of shirr- 
ing on the upper part of the skirt, and an- 
other cluster of four rows half-way down. 
Over this fell flat bands of white cloth em- 
broidered in gold, held together at the side 
with a black velvet band and two rosettes. 
The waist was made with rows of shirring, 
over which was worn a very novel shape of 
bolero jacket of the cloth embroidered in gold. 
This gown was not at all intricate nor .diffi- 
cult to make, and may of course be copied in 
darker colors if so desired. 

The prineesse gowns will certainly be worn, 
and three or four designs intended for the 
Horse Show as their first exhibition ground 
ereated a sensation by their beauty. One 
style is in velvet made in box-pleats with a 
fitted corselet appearance, and a close-fitting 
satin waist with lace bolero, which is fastened 
at the left side with a rosette and long ends 

of chenille - dotted chiffon. 
. The corselet is outlined in a 
point with gold embroidery, 


~ and a narrow gold belt is 


slipped through the pleat in 





























mn pe) front and encircles’ the 
_ A waist. This gown is smart- 
ae > est when made in black or a 
ee oi 5 very dark blue, and the jack- 


et may be either of white or 

L ING PRINOFSBE OLOAK of pale gray broadcloth with revers of chinchilla ; stock and black lace or cut-work, as de- 
chemisetie of white lace over pale blue pine velvet; collar and cuffs of silk and . ° > 

steel embroidery. sired. The white jacket is 
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rather conspicuous, 
but none the less at- 
tractive. 

As the season ad- 
vances there are more 
new styles brought 
forward every day for 
street gowns, and, 
strange to say, there 
are quite a_ variety 
that are entirely dif- 
ferent from anything 
that had been exhibit- 
ed before the Horse 
Show. Of course the 
short bolero and Eton 
jackets are the favor- 
ites, but these are so 
transformed by the 
double waistcoats of 
velvet and fur or cloth 
and velvet, and the 
lines of the waistcoats 
are so much longer 
than the coat, that the 
effect of the really 
short jacket is done 
away with. The three- 
quarter-length jacket- 
coat which is a novelty 
in some houses is not 
as yet universally 
popular, but is certain 
to have its day a little 
later. The cutaway 
jackets with long tails 
in the back are exceed- 
ingly smart when they 
are becoming, but 
they are not becoming 
to everybody, and con- 
sequently there are not 
many of them seen 
The few that are seen 
are attractive enough 
Ros to make every woman 
who has not bought 
one feel that she has 
made a mistake in in- 
vesting her money in 
anything else. One of 
the smartest of these 
gowns is made up in a 
shade of gray velvet. 





DaRk BROWN OLOTH Gown with bands of green satin stitched on; small steel buttons The skirt is trimmed 
in a double row down the front. where it fastens at the 
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left side, with a band of gold braid that has braid. The sleeves are close-fitting and fin- 
large ornaments at regular intervals. The ished with a band of braid at the wrist. A 
jacket itself buttons across the bust with a style of trimming that was fashionable two 
loop of the gold braid and two buttons, and or three years ago has been revived lately, 


the entire jacket is bound 
with an edge of white 
cloth on which is a line of 
gold braid studded with 
gold buttons. A turned- 
down collar and revers, all 
in one piece, are made of 
white cloth embroidered in 
gold braid, and the waist 
that shows in front is of 
white satin and has a wide 
belt with sash ends also of 
satin. This has been cop- 
ied in black velvet, in dark 
blue, and in a shade of 
light tan, and has also 
served as a model for a 
cloth gown, but of all, the 
gray velvet has proved the 
smartest thing. Even the 
severely plain tailor gowns 
show a modification of 
severity in skirts that are 
slashed to show some ful- 
ness around the foot,or are 
trimmed with lines of nar- 
row soutache braid on the 
seams or with broad mili- 
tary braid. This last put on 
in long lines is always ex- 
tremely effective and adds 
to the length of the figure. 
and also gives a desirable 
slender appearance. A 
smart gown of rough gray 
cheviot is becoming to a 
slight figure. It is made 
with a slashed skirt with 
lines of narrow black sou- 
tache or the broad Her- 
cules braid. The jacket is 
tight-fitting at the sides 
and back, and has a nar- 
row straight front. It is 
double-breasted and fast- 
ened with silver and jet 
buttons that are quite odd 
in design and a most ef- 
fective trimming. The 
collar and revers form two 
eapes, each of which is 
edged with the Hercules 
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EVENING O1.0AK OF BROOADE in shades of red and green ; ruffles and ruches of 
black mousseline de soie; sable bands around the edge. 
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STRExT GOWN OF BLACK BROADOLOTH With waistcoat, revers, cuffs, and bands on skirt of Persian-lamb fur, edged with 
tucks of the cloth. 
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Reorprion ooat of tucked black eatin and jet entre-deux; yoke and capuchin hood with lining of white 
satin embroidered with jet. 
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ROYAL BLUE OLOTH Gown with stitched bands, and vest 
of white satin. 


trimming the skirt with bands of velvet, fur, 
or satin, both in different widths or in bands 
of the width. These bands are put 
around the front and sides and graduated 
into a point at the back; below the lowest 
band the skirt falls in a flounce either side- 
pleated or circular in shape. When the grad- 
uated bands are used, they are almost always 


same 


put straight around the skirt with the broad-. 


est band at the foot. The jacket for this style 
of gown should be in bolero or Eton shape, as 
a long coat would combine badly with a skirt 
trimmed in this way. A smart gown of cloth 

a black broadcloth—has a band of fine Per- 
sian lamb headed with tucks of the material. 
The jacket has a waistcoat of the fur that 
comes quite far down on the skirt in front, 
and there are also lapels and deep cuffs of 
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the fur, and the stock-collar is finished, just 
around the throat, with a band of the fur 
Another gown that is trimmed in bands 
is in one of the new shades of brown, and the 
bands are of green satin—a curious and 
rather striking combination, but the model is 
an excellent one, ahd looks even better car- 
ried out in one tone of color. 

Long cloaks and coats form a very impor- 
tant part of the winter’s outfit. The coats are 
more fashionable, if anything, than the cloaks, 
but the cloaks are most attractive and are 
made of such exquisite materials that it is 
hard to resist them. One style of cloak, that 


also. 
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ROUGH GRAY CHEVIOT MORNING GOWN with trimming of 
black Hercules braid and jet and steel buttons. 
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of mousseline de soie. As an evening wrap 


x this is a very good model because of its width, 







A smart coat that has met with great favor 
is made of black satin. It is half-fitting, is 
in narrow tucks with entre-deux of jet em- 
broidery, and there is a capuchin hood of the 
tucked satin which is lined with white satin 
on which is the embroidery in jet, and which 
is finished with a ruffle of jet-embroidered 
lace. Down the front of the coat is a jabot 
of pleated mousseline de soie. 


and draping it across over to the shoulder 
“SS 


gives additional protection to the chest. 
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New MODEL or utster in écru cloth with rows of stitching 
and trimming of brown velvet; tassels of brown fur 


should really be worn only in the evening, or 
by elderly women if used as a day garment, 
should be made of either lace, brocade, or 
matelassé. The last material is a_ little 
heavy, however, So great care must be taken 
in choosing it to get one of the lighter quali- 
ties. The shape is that of the circular, but an 
unusually wide one, and one end is draped 
across in Spanish fashion and fastened on the 
left shoulder with a buckle and rosette. The en- 
tire cloak is finished with a flounce of mousse- 
line de soie strapped with narrow bands of 
black velvet ribbon, and above the flounce are 
three bands of sable fur. The collar, which is 


. . make . 2 igi GRAY VELVET RECEPTION GowN with trimming of gold 
high and not flaring, is faced with a shirring 


braid ; white cloth band and collar on jacket. 
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Tan oLoru coat for small girl, with collgr and cuff of green velvet. 
Pia Gor oars for school wear, with gilt buttons and bindings of plain cloth 


Gray onvorn saoker with stitched edges and revers. 











Danoine-scHooL FROOoK of embroidered cashmere with velvet ribbon and Roman sash. 
Ciotu rrook with band of stitched cloth and gilt buttons; yoke of tucked taffeta. 
PLAIN AND PLAID OHEVIoT mixed in girl’s school frock; blue and green. 
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SCHOOL GOWNS FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


HE long-waisted craze shows itself as becoming to the unformed figure of a school- 
much in the styles for young girls as it girl, and her frocks can be made. in conse- 
does in the fashions for older women. quence, to have a quite smart look. A simple 
All young girls now have the waists of their but effective little gown has a blouse edged 
gowns cut to be pointed in front and with with a narrow band: of cloth—bright red or 


some blouse effect. This is, of course, very blue, for instance—and fastened with 
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GREEN OLOTH scHOoL FRocK with groups of tucks in skirt; rows of silver buttons 
on jacket and vest of bright red satin. 


two 
round gold buttons. It is 
cut low in the neck to show 
a tucked yoke of taffeta or 
velvet, and the turned- 
back cuffs match the yoke. 
The skirt fastens at one 
side under a band of the 
same bright color, and is 
finished with a flaring 
flounce. There is a nar- 
row velvet belt fastened 
with a gold buckle in front. 
A smart little gown of 
plaid and plain material 
combined is in green, the 
body of the waist in green 
and blue plaid, with a bo- 
lero of the plain, and re- 
vers, collars, and cuffs of 
dark blue silk, one of the 
colors in the plaid. This is 
a simple but effective little 
frock, and is quite a favor- 
ite model. Long cloaks 
are excellent for school 
wear, but are this year 
worn most by the girls 
from eight to twelve; four- 
teen seems to be the limit 
for the long coat. The 
smartest coats are quite 
plain, made of light-col- 
ored cloth, double-breast- 
ed, and with revers, col- 
lars, and cuffs of dark vel- 
vet. A tan cloak with 
trimmings of dark brown 
velvet, and a dark brown 
velvet hat, are sure to be 
becoming to any child. 
Schoolgirls seem to prefer 
the short coat, something 
in the reefer style, with 
either a tight-fitting or a 
box back, made of black or 
dark blue cloth with no 
trimming excepting the 
stitched revers and collar. 
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NEW DESIGNS FOR 


PERA hoods are very rarely worn at 
the opera—that is, by people in full 
dre ss—for the hair is now so elaborate- 
ly arranged, and the ornaments that are worn 
n it are so high and elaborate, that it would 
be almost impossible to put a hood over the 
head without injury to the coiffure. 
ever, there are 


How- 
when the 
opera hood, as it is called, is very necessary. 


many occasions 


Especially in the country, where distances are 
great, when people go 
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HATS AND HOODS 


with gold braid and trimmed with fur. This 
is a good model for a hood to be worn out 
sleighing, and can be worn by older women as 
well as by young girls. A most fascinating 
little arrangement for a hood is made of light 
blue panne velvet trimmed with a ruching of 
mousseline de soie of the same shade. It is 
lined with a light satin, has no weight in 
itself, but considerable warmth, and with a 
light blue opera cloak is extremely attractive. 

Trimming these hoods 





out to dine they need 


something over their 


heads. Young girls, 
also, whose hair is 
not elaborately ar- 


ranged, are safer to 
wear a hood when go- 
ing out at night. In 
red velvet or red cloth 
smart little hood 
that is trimmed with 


a broad Alsacian bow 


is a 


on top, and fastened 
under the chin at the 
left side with another 
bow of the same taffe- 
This hood 
is lined throughout 
with silk or satin, and 
is warm and comfort- 
able. The long black 
Spanish scarfs 
have always been and 
will be useful to throw 
over the head in going 
out in the evening. 
As a rule, these scarfs 
have been left as they 
were without being 
made into hoods, but 


ta ribbon. 


lace 








with ruffles of chiffon 


makes them look 
lighter, and also 
makes them more be- 


coming. A pink cloth 
hood would look quite 
too heavy were it not 
for the clever way in 
which the ruchings 
of chiffon surround 
the face, and are tied 
on top in a butterfly 
bow caught down with 


a rhinestone buckle. 
Below the chin there 
is another rhinestone 
buckle fastening the 
ends together. 

The marked eecen- 
tricity of this year’s 
hats is no less notice- 


able as time advances, 








now there are one or 


Frenou 
two very smart styles 
that are quite attrac- 
tive made of Spanish lace with a rosette on 
the hood lined throughout with 
bright silk, and the ends tied at the throat 
and then left to fall loose. Quite picturesque 
is a white cloth hood with a bunch of ostrich 
tips on top. This, like the Spanish lace 
scarfs, has long ends that are crossed in front 
and then taken to the back, where they hang 
down in long ends. For a child is a dainty 
little hood of white satin cloth embroidered 


top, some 


HAT OF BLACK TULLe with two long ostrich 
plumes; strass buckle and black paradise aigrette. 


but fortunately wo- 
men are learning bet- 
ter how to put these 
same hats on’so that 
they look more be- 
coming than they did 
at first, when the an- 
gles of head and hat 
were at such vari- 
ance with one an- 
other. A great deal 


-more of it than 
of anything else—for hats; the plain velvet, 
the panne velvet, and the moiré velvet. But 
taffeta hats have a firm hold on feminine 
fancy, and have the advantage that they wear 
well and stand a lot more hard usage than do 
the velvet ones. The shirred hats of light- 
taffetas are extremely fashionable, 
but they are toned down in most instances 
with bows of velvet and with ostrich tips. 


of velvet is used this season- 


colored 
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I1E garment pattern designs published 

in this department during the month 

of November include two very late Pa- 
risian designs for little girls’ house frocks 
(numbered respectively 342 and 344); a pic- 
turesque breakfast jacket from the same 
source as the children’s frocks; a useful and 
trim studio apron for women; a handsome 
costume design suitable for visiting or receiv- 
ing, according to the richness of materials 
employed in making; and a late and thor- 
oughly well-planned equestrian skirt, mod- 
elled upon the newest lines devised by the 
most advanced London tailors. 

All of the garment patterns placed in our 
list during the month just closed are again 
illustrated in reduced herewith. Spe- 
cial attention is called to the new riding- 
skirt, the first garment of this character to 
be included among the regular patterns, and 
necessarily at an advanced price. It is pub- 
lished at the request of readers in Austria 
and the Inited States. The latter, however, 
will prove of small moment to the ambitious 
horse-woman who desires to be well dressed 
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in the saddle, especially to those who reside 
in smaller cities where skilled tailors are in- 
frequent and the procuring of a_ well-cut 
riding-skirt is next to impossible, especially 
to the person of moderate means. The new 
pattern may be purchased in five sizes, name- 
ly, 22, 23, 24, 26, and 28 inches waist mea- 
sure, at the uniform price $1. A detailed de- 
scription of the pattern and particulars for 
making will be found in Harper’s Bazar, No- 
vember 17. Four yards of Melton 54-58 inch- 
es wide will be required to make the eques- 
trian skirt for a figure of medium size. The 
coats shown in the two illustrations of the 
new skirt are Nos. 327 and 205 in our pat- 
tern list. The first may be purchased in any 
of the available sizes at the uniform price of 
35 cents; the second, No. 205, is published 
in one size (36 inches bust) only, at 25 
cents. 

Child’s low-girdled frock No. 342, like the 
preceding pattern, has been included in re- 
sponse to many inquiries. The design, though 
by no means a complicated one, conveys 
by its late and picturesque style an air of 





LOW-GIRDLED FROCK NO. 342. 


GIRL’S HOUSE FROCK NO. 344. 
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CHEVIOT GOWN NO, 348 EQUESTRIAN SKIRT NO, 341 STUDIO APRON NO, 340, 


elaboration that is likely to commend it to Breakfast jacket No. 339, which is the last 
many. The parts of the pattern are clearly garment of this character that will be pub- 
marked for the guidance of the seamstress, lished in pattern form during the current 
and suggestions for se- year, presents many at- 
lecting material and for tractive features that com- 
varying the design will mend it to home dressmak- 
be found in the cut-pa- ers, and especially to those 
per-pattern pages of who are planning to make 
HARPER'S BaZak pub- dainty, wearable Christmas 
lished November 17. To presents. Two _ illustra- 
make the costume for small tions are given, showing 
girl 234 yards of cashmere the garment treated in dif- 
will be required. Similar ferent materials, and in the 
suggestions for making description accompanying 
child’s house frock No. 344 the first publication of the 
appear in the issue of No- pattern (see Harper’s Ba- 
vember 24. This frock is zAR, November 10) will be 
designed to be made in found a number of valu- 
able suggestions for indi- 
vidualizing this dainty 
garment. The cost of this 
special pattern is 25 cents 
for any of the five available 


cheviot or cashmere, and 
3\ yards of either of these 
materials will be required 
to make it for a girl of 
eight to ten years, togeth- 
er with 1144 yards of soft sizes for women. 

silk for the vest and Pattern No. 340 is that 
sleeves, and %4 yard of silk of a studio apron which 


for collar facing, ete. BREAKFAST JACKET NO, 389 will prove a pretty model 











1990 


BACK VIEW NO. 340. 


for the artists’ work-room or 


destined for wear in the sewing-room or for the 


dainty modern housekeeper. 
complete included 
in the pattern, to make which 
614 yards of material from 30 
to 36 inches wide will be 
required. The adjustable 
sleeve shown in the illustra- 
tion does not form part of 
pattern No. 340, but 
be purchased separately if 
desired. Its mame and 
number in Harper’s Bazar 
cut-paper-pattern list are 
“Grandma Sleeve” No. 312. 
Where desired, the garment 
may be made with full long 
sleeves adjusted regularly into 
the arm-hole as in the case of 
dress sleeves. A full descrip- 
tion of this garment, together 
with suggestions for the selec- 
tion of appropriate materials, 
will be found in Harper’s Ba- 
zr, November 10. 

All readers of Harper’s Ba- 
ZAR who are 


form is 


may 


in correspond- 
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for a garment 


One-half of the 
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NO, 339. 


NO. 343. 


BACK VIEW NO. 341 


ence with this department from time to time 
are cautioned to see that the address to which 
patterns are to be sent and the sizes of pat- 


terns desired are legibly 
written out on the letter 
sheet that contains the or- 
der itself. This is especial- 
ly important in the case of 
correspondence from large 
cities, or from towns that 
bear names that are dupli- 
cated in several States. All 
patterns of recent publica- 
tion are sent out within the 
day upon which an order is 
received, except where, as 
sometimes oecurs, the cor- 
respondent has omitted to 
supply the necessary prelim- 
inary information. In the 
ease of serious delay in re- 
ceiving an expected pattern, 
readers are requested to 
communicate promptly with 
Harper’s Bazar, according 
to directions which will be 
found upon last page of the 
regular pattern catalogue. 
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ZT ROMANY LULLABY 
“2 By Edith de Charms —29 


MUSHABY! Hushaby! Sheep-bells are tinkling. 
Long lie the shadows on meadow and fold, 
Brooks babble drowsily, while crocus-blossoms 
Nod o’er the ripples their night-caps of gold. 





Baby, now hushaby! List to my singing, 

Songs that thy grandmother learnt from the moon, 
Sang to thy mother thus wakeful before thee, 

Sleep in thy turn, baby! sleep while I croon! 


Hushaby! Hushaby! Flickering camp fires 
Redden the dewdrops on meadow and fold; 

White moths brush lightly thy cheek as they hover, 
Brushing my cheek are thy lashes of gold. 


Baby, now hushaby! Sleep to my singing! 
Cold lie the sheep underneath the white moon, 
Warmly my little bird nestles beside me 
Hushaby! lullaby! Sleep while I croon. 
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HE New York Water Color 


Club is, as usual, the first of 
the societies in the field, with 
its exhibition in the Fine 


Arts Building, the latter part 
of November and beginning 
of December. It makes a good showing with 
the varied work of its two hundred contrib- 
utors. The club membership is about fifty. 

Of the three galleries used, the small West 
Gallery is entirely devoted to the eighty wa- 
ter-colors of George H. Clements, chiefly ma- 
rines. While creditable, it must be admitted 
that the collection impresses more by its 
quantity than its quality. The largest pic- 
- ture, a portrait of Dr. Bowditch, rather 
stiffly posed, and somewhat unsympathetical- 
ly presented. A “ Studio Interior ” of 
the best in freshness, vigor, and harmony of 
color. 

The women contributors are numerous. 
Among their contributions, the “ Mother and 
Child” of Miss Clara McChesney is un- 
doubtedly the mést distinguished. It won a 
prize at the Philadelphia Art Club. Miss 
McChesney’s work always has strength, a mas- 
terly technique, and feeling. In this paint- 
ing they not lacking, the figure of the 
child being full of grace and truth. The 
mother’s face “prettier” than usual, the 
artist aiming at the beauty of moral expres- 
sion rather than mere physical charm, and 
the mouth is not done with Miss McChesney’s 
wonted assurance. 

One of the most charming things in the 
show is Albert Herter’s “ Garden of Dreams.” 
It is treated in Mr. Herter’s elegantly 
decorative way, the various bands of brocaded 
stuff in the frame-work harmonizing perfect- 
ly with the tints of the water-colors. Harvey 
Ellis’s - Elaine ” is also cleverly decorative 
with its fine line-work. The mass of build- 
ings across the river is somewhat too aggres- 
sive for the rest of the composition. Another 
decorative thing, delicious in its hardy con- 
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ceit, is the “Summer Night” of a Rochester 
artist, Charles L. Bull. Six pale blue mon- 
keys chatter in session on the bough of 
tree! It is the sort of thing Alice was see- 
ing all the time in “ Wonderland.” 

John La Farge has an acutely vivid Tahiti 
scene. If the coloring of that region is so 
achingly bright, a gray day must be a boon 


to the natives. Mabel La Farge’s “ Still 
Life” is an echo of Mr. La Farge’s favorite 
tints. Arthur Keller, one of the best of our 


illustrators, has an “ Adagio,” a woman whose 
Burne-Jones-like draperies in a purple key 
are far more charming than the f Albert 
Sterner, another brilliant and conscientious 
artist in black and white, has a good pastel, 
“The Note,” done in a sure, loose way. The 
composition might have been better had the 
lower part of the woman seated at the desk 
been carried a little farther. Charles Austin 
Needham’s three pictures have a rich sombre- 
ness, and are broadly treated. In the strong- 
est contrast to them W. S. Bucklin’s 
“ Woods in June,” in the highest key of yel- 
lows and greens. This is full of sunshine and 
is most attractive. 

Some of the still-life and flower pieces are 
dainty and of artistic merit. Adelaide De- 
ming’s “ Desk” and “ Geranium” are exqui- 
site in their way. Elizabeth R. Hardenburgh 
has a geranium almost the same in composition 
and colors, but there is more refinement in 
the former’s subdued tones. Mrs. Sarah Sears 
has six flower pieces, very pure and decora- 
tive in their treatment, especially “ Stocks in 
Shadow,” “ Geraniums,” and “ White Roses.” 

Space does not permit of more than men- 
tion of Walter L. Palmer’s slumberously gay 
“ Above the Lake”; Reynolds Beal’s silvery 
“Oyster Dredgers”; Henry Sandham’s “Char- 
coal Burner,” better conceived than executed; 
Charles Warren Eaton’s, Charlotte B. Co- 
man’s, Edward Gay’s, and S. R. Burleigh’s 
landscapes; and Clara Weaver Parrish’s “ An- 
nunciation.” 
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ARTINUS SIEVEKING, the 
Dutch pianist soon to begin a 
professional tournée in the 
United States, places New 
York third in the list of great 
musical centres of the world. 
That is, in this city, after Berlin and London, 
musical ventures begin earlier and last longer 
than in any other. This estimate of New 
York is interesting because made by an ob- 
serving cosmopolite, whose zeal for his art, 
though fresh and earnest, does not warp his 

judgment of the places and peoples with whom 
he comes in contact. To be sure, the limited 
number of fine orchestral bodies that figure 
regularly in the roster of the winter makes 
comparison on this score alone out of the 
question with either of the cities named, but, 
on the other hand, there is reason to believe 
that the limited number of such organizations 
insures each existing one at least a more 
profitable reward than falls to the lot of simi- 
larly gifted companies abroad, where more 
turn aside to cultivate the musical gift for 
professional ends than in this country. 

It is certain, however, that such established 
organizations are becoming more and more a 
part of New York’s social, artistic, and edu- 
cational interests; that they call out a sup- 
porting body of increasingly discriminating 
listeners, and that the number of persons who 
make a business of setting aside annually, as 
for a necessary thing, a sum providing for 
the Philharmonic and Symphony concerts, the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Society, 
those of the Oratorio and Musical Art asso- 
ciations, to say nothing of the illustrated 
symphony concerts for the young and other 
musical efforts, augment steadily. This is not 
due to increased skill on the part of musicians 
so much as to the spread of genuine interest 
in and knowledge of music itself. And be it 
said that while the composite arts necessary to 
a successful performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House may well suggest a question as 
to the unmixed motives of some who attend, 
there can be little query as to the impelling 
influences of the many who assemble to hear 








the notable orchestral 
during the season. 

This is demonstrated emphatically at the 
opening of the fifteenth season in New York 
of the Boston Symphony Society, which meets 
an appreciation here that never fluctuates. 
Already the programmes offered by the society 
have included Dr. Antonin Dvoraék’s Sym- 
phony No. 5, in E Minor, Karl Goldmark’s 
Scherzo in A Major, Hector Berlioz’s Over- 
ture, Op. 9, Karl von Weber’s overture to 
“ Euryanthe,” Beethoven’s Symphony in C 
Minor, Massenet’s “ Esclarmonde” suite, and 
Dohnanyi’s Concerto in E Minor for the 
piano-forte. Much interest has attached to 
the last composition, because, notwithstand- 
ing the approval given it by the Beckmessers 
of Vienna, considerable originality of theme 
and treatment has been conceded by the mu- 
sical public to the pianist composer. 

Mr. von Dohnanyi has been known to An- 
glo-Saxon audiences but little more than a 
year, but his ability, shining through a modest 
and unaffected personality, wins as prompt a 
recognition in New York as it did in London. 
It is a pleasant thing to weleome and applaud 
a new pianist who is able to do more than 
merely wiggle his digits dexterously. Mr. 
von Dohnanyi is an artistic executor of master 
compositions for the piano, and a musical 
author whose work in the future promises to 
assume permanent value. His prize Concerto 
possesses some strength and shows occasional 
crudity, disconnected but melodious 
themes, and clever orchestration, arranged for 
twenty-three instruments besides the strings. 
It presents brilliant work for the solo instru- 
ment and interesting opportunities for the 
wood-wind choir, of which Mr. Gericke’s mu- 
sicians made a delightful use. Taken en bloc, 
the Concerto must be regarded as a worthy 
bid for recognition from a serious if young 
musician. Dr. Dvorak’s Symphony, in which 
is collected the Hungarian composer’s idea of 
American folk melodies, teems with the 
tricksy fancies of the Czech. To it the Boston 
Society gives delicious expression, the piano 
passages being rendered exquisitely. 
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BY MARY 


N the jewellers’ and depart- 
ment stores this autumn first 
place has been given usually 
to the beautifully made and 
richly mounted purses and 
chatelaine-bags of crocheted 
bead-work, which are such a welcome revival 
of the fashion of a past generation. 

The mounting of these bags is a thing which 
must be done by skilled workmen, but the 
making may be made a labor of love as a gift 
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ROUND PURSE OF SILK AND BEADS. 


PATTERNS FOR BEAD 
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PURSES 
SHUSTER 


our grandmothers for their 
purses and reticules may be copied, or new ar- 
rangements of flowers and conventional pat- 
terns may be contrived. The designs given 
here are original, and comparatively simple. 

The first is a round purse with a six-point- 
ed star. The directions are as follows: 

Make a chain of four stitches and join in a 
cirele. Into this cirele work six stitches in 
single crochet (s. ¢.). Into each of these six 
stitches work one s. c. with bead and one plain 
stitch, making in all twelve stitches. From 
this point on, in each of the six divisions 
so formed, work one single stitch with bead 
into each preceding stitch, and into the last 
stitch of each division, besides the stitch with 
bead, add one plain stitch which will widen 
the work and also mark the divisions of 
star. 

Continue working in this manner, adding 
a single bead and single plain stitch to each 
division until there are in the latter nine 
beads and six plain stitches—in all sixty. 
From this point continue work by omitting 
the last bead in each division, substituting 
therefor a plain stitch, not widening again 
until completion of star, when there will re- 
main to each division one bead and nine 
plain stitches. The work will now assume a 
cup shape, the star being clearly defined from 
centre to point, each section containing at its 
widest part nine beads, with one plain stitch 
the order being exactly reversed 
upon completion. 

When this point is reached in the work 
there will be just sixty stitches in the round, 
the number required for accompanying de- 
sign. This number, however, may be in- 
creased, if desired, to any size preferred or 
design selected, by working several rounds in 
plain silk, and adding to the opposite sides 
of each round one or two stitches, as neces- 
sary, until the number of stitches corresponds 
to pattern to be used. 

After working two, or more if desired, 
plain rows, commence the pattern, taking 
stitches in one side only of preceding ones, 
to prevent their falling in an oblique direc- 
tion, which seems to be their natural ten- 
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NEW PATTERNS 
dency when both veins are taken up, and this 
point should be observed from the beginning 
of the work. The beads are strung upon the 
silk before beginning the work, and are put 
in position from the wrong side, the side 
nearest worker presenting a ribbed appear- 
ance caused by using the one vein. 

In following design, insert needle through 
stitch, push bead close to edge of work far- 
thest from worker, draw thread through loop 
on hook, leaving bead on other side, which, 
when finished, will be the right side of work. 

The rest is followed stitch by stitch as illus- 
trated, each plain space of design represent- 
ing a plain stitch (s. c.), and the beads being 
indicated by the dots. 

Upon completion of design work one or 
two rows in double crochet, and sew finished 
edge to gate or other round top. These tops 
can be had in different styles at fancy stores, 
and are easily adjusted. 

The bottom of purse is finished by a tassel 
made by stringing about fifty beads for each 
loop, separately twisting and sewing firmly 
through the centre of star, eight loops of 
beads. 





This will be found a most convenient and 
useful little purse for coin or tickets. 

The second design is for a square-end 
purse, the directions being the following: 

Make chain of forty-four stitches; turn, 
work into each stitch of this chain,on one side 
or vein, a single crochet (s. ce.) to first or start- 
ing-point, when the stitches are continued in 
opposite side or vein of chain, around to the 
first stitch, working completely around on 
each side of the chain of forty-four stitches, 
which will form the bottom or foundation 
of the purse, and closes it without sewing or 
other joining. 

The beads having first been strung upon 
the silk, it must be remembered that the work 
is done in one vein of stitch to avoid the 
otherwise oblique direction of stitches. The 
beads are put in their respective positions 
by first taking the needle through work, push- 
ing bead down close to same on opposite side, 
and then drawing the needle through loop, 
leaving bead upon wrong side, which, upon 
completion, will be the right side of the 
purse. 

After having worked around the original 
chain there will remain eighty-six stitches of 
s. c., and after working two more rounds of 
the same the pattern should be closely follow- 
ed, which is easily done by referring to the 
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SQUARE-END CROCHETED PURSE, 


accompanying illustration, of which each 
square represents one plain stitch, the beads 
as indicated. Upon the completion of the 
first few rounds the size may be exactly es- 
timated, and if too small for ordinary pur- 
poses, may be increased by as many stitches 
as desired. If so increased, an entire section 
of pattern should be counted, and as many 
stitches as this contains should be added, that 
there may be no ugly joining in the bead- 
work. 

When the design has been entirely worked, 
the purse is continued in separate sections to 
the top, leaving opening at sides for clasp, 
and is done as follows: 

Into forty-three (or half the number of 
stitches used) work every alternate row in 
double crochet, and the intervening ones in 
s. ¢., With beads, omitting at each side 
stitches next to the first and last stitches of 
division, so narrowing until reduced to fit size 
of clasp selected. Add a twisted fringe of 
strung beads. 
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CALVES’ BRAINS WITH FRIED TOMATOES 
gsLACE in a large bowl of 
cold water two very fresh 
pairs of calves’ brains; wash 
them nicely,and then put them 
in clean lukewarm water so 
as to remove with ease the thin 
skin which covers them. Rinse again in cold 
water, and drain them in a colander. Pre- 




















CALVES’ BRAINS WITH FRIED TOMATOES. 


pare in a saucepan the following court- 
bouillon: Two quarts of water, half 
gill of vinegar, one sliced carrot, two sliced 
onions, three sprigs of parsley, half a bay- 
leaf, two cloves, four whole peppers, one tea- 
spoonful of salt. Boil for fifteen minutes, 
then place the brains in the court-bouillon. 
Cook them eighteen minutes, not fast; 
drain them and put them in the oven to keep 
warm, covering them with a napkin in order 
to keep them white. Prepare next the follow- 
ing tomato sauce, and tomatoes to fry. Wash 
eight nice large round tomatoes, remove the 
cut them in halves, and cut from 
each half one slice half an inch thick; put 
them in a colander to drain, until ready to 
fry them. Make the sauce with the remainder 
of the tomatoes cut in small pieces, and put 
in a small saucepan with two sliced onions, 
four sprigs of parsley, one small branch of 
celery, half a bay-leaf, one clove, two whole 
peppers. Let it cook in uncovered saucepan 
twenty minutes, stirring from time to time. 


one 


stems, 


Strain through a colander, squeezing them 
well, and strain again through a fine strainer. 
Put back the same in a clean saucepan over 
the fire. Season with one teaspoonful of salt, 
one salt-spoonful of pepper; boil eight min- 
utes; remove from the fire and finish with 
one table-spoonful of fresh butter; mix well, 
and serve very hot over the brains. 

Beat two raw eggs with half a teaspoonful 
of salt, one salt-spoonful of pepper; dip in it 
each slice of tomato, which must be dipped 
afterwards in bread crumbs. Put in a frying- 
pan two table-spoonfuls of butter; when hot 
put the slices in it, side by side. Fry them 
six minutes on each side, not too fast; turn 
them with the lifter, so as not to break them. 
Serve them very hot, under and around the 
brains, as illustrated. Pour the hot tomato 
sauce over the brains and serve. Hard-boiled 
eggs can be served instead of the brains; they 
must be cut in two lengthwise. It makes a 
very good and inexpensive luncheon dish. 


FRIED FOWL WITH SEASONING 


Clean and singe a good fat fowl from four 
to five pounds weight, and wipe fowl inside 
and outside with a clean towel dipped in cold 
water. Dress the fowl in the same way as 
for roasting. Put in a brasier one-quarter 
of a pound of larding-pork chopped fine; 
place the fowl in this, and let it brown all 
over for twelve minutes, not too fast, and 
with uncovered saucepan. Have ready one 
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FRIED FOWL WITH SEASONING, 
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fresh calf’s foot split in four pieces; wash it 
in cold water and drain it. Put it in one quart 
of cold water with one teaspoonful of salt, 
and let it boil for ten minutes; drain and add 
it to the fowl with a quarter of a pound of 
raw bacon cut in small squares, and seasoned 
with half a table-spoonful of salt, one salt- 
spoonful of black pepper, a bouquet of one 
bay-leaf, four sprigs of parsley, one small 
branch of celery, one very small one of thyme, 
one onion with two cloves and one garlic 
clove stuck into it. Pour over it half a pint 
of ordinary white wine and one quart of 
broth. Place a piece of white paper, well 
buttered, over the saucepan, and put the cover 
on, and cook one hour and a half, not too 
fast; then add one quart of small carrots, 
well cleaned, five medium-size white onions, 
and half a gill of brandy. Cover again tight- 
ly and cook one hour more, having care to 
turn the fowl three times during the cook- 
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CALF’S LIVER WITH LIMA-BEANS 


Have one and one-half pounds of nice light- 
colored calf’s liver; cut in slices of one-third 
of an inch thick. Season each side with half 
a salt-spoonful of salt, and quarter of a one 
of black pepper. Put in a skillet two table- 
spoonfuls of clarified butter; when hot place 
the slices one by the other. Cook three min- 
utes on each side, remove them to a platter, 
and keep warm in. the oven with door wide 
Put in the gravy of the liver two 
table-spoonfuls of finely chopped onions. Let 
simmer for five minutes while stirring, till 
they are a golden color. Add one table- 
spoonful of wine vinegar, let simmer one 
minute more, pour over the liver and sprinkle 
over it one table-spoonful of finely chopped 
parsley. Arrange the slices on the platter in 
a crown shape, leaving a space in the centre 
to put the Lima-beans, as illustrated. 


open. 











CALF’S LIVER W 


ing. Dress the fowl on a hot platter, placing 
the carrots and onions around as in illustra- 
tion. Put aside the calf’s foot, and remove 
the bones from it. It is served separately 
when cold with slices of hard-boiled eggs and 
a French dressing. Strain the gravy, re- 
move all the fat from the surface, and pour 
over the fowl. This dish is also very good 
cold. A turkey prepared in the same way is 
most profitable and inexpensive, but it re- 
quires one and one-half hours more of cook- 
ing, and the addition of one-third more of 
seasoning. If no broth is at hand, one tea- 
spoonful of beef extract diluted in one quart 
of warm water will serve the same purpose, 
and will not in any way impair the quality of 
the result. 


ITH 


LIMA-BEANS. 


Have one quart of Lima-beans, one-half 
pound of bacon, two medium-size white 
onions, one small bouquet, one-half pint of 
water, one table-spoonful of butter, one table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley. 

Remove the rind and cut the bacon in small 
pieces, dice shape, plunge them five minutes 
in boiling water, drain well. Then put them 
in a small saucepan for three minutes; add 
the chopped onions, let them get slightly 
brown, cook for five minutes, stirring mean- 
while. Add one quart of Lima-beans freshly 
shelled. Stir one minute, add the water; sea- 
son with a small bouquet of two sprigs of 
parsley, quarter of a bay-leaf, one clove, one 
salt- spoonful of salt, one of black pepper. 
Cover the saucepan, cook thirty minutes. 
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O much hag already been said 
and written concerning the 
kindergarten, that those of us 
who aré daily engaged in ap- 

plying its principles are al- 
le most afraid to put our ideas 
into words, lest we seem to emphasize the 
value of our faith rather than that of our 

The soundness of any educational 
theory can best be proved by its practical re- 
sults in the lives of individual children. The 
fate of the movement is no 
longer in the hands of its prophets and the ex- 
pounders of its doctrine. It rests with the 
rank and file of kindergartens in our schools. 

Occasionally, however, information is de- 
sired as to the purposes and methods of every- 
day kindergartning. Many mothers who have 
had neither time nor opportunity for profes- 
sional training would gladly apply the prin- 
ciples of the kindergarten in their own homes. 

For such the present article is written. . In 
the eyes of Friedrich Froebel, the education of 
mothers was of even greater importance than 
that of teachers, and it was in family life that 
he looked to see the most complete fulfilment 

of his educational ideals. The study of mo- 
ther love was his great source of inspiration, 
and from mother love he hoped that the meth- 
ods of the kindergarten might the 
truest appreciation. 

As in the case of other arts and professions, 

a practical working knowledge of our subject 
cannot be gained without some understand- 
ing of its underlying principles. The great 
first principle of kindergartning declares that 
there exists throughout the universe only one 
life—that is, that man’s life is one with that 
of all natural objects, and that both man and 
nature are but expressions of the divine Life 
which we call God. This one life, wherever 
found, is gaverned always by the same laws. 
Hence, if you and I wish to understand the 
laws which govern our own lives and those of 
children, we must study the laws of nature. 

The fundamental law of nature as formu- 
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lated in our own time is that of evolution— 
namely, that all life proceeds ftom simple be- 
ginnings and unfolds by a gradual and con- 
tinuous process, each stage being the natural 
outgrowth of all that went before and fore- 
shadowing in some measure all that is to fol- 
low; so that when the final stage of develop- 
ment is reached, no matter how complicated it 
may be, its growth can be traced back step by 
step to the original simple beginning. 

For an example of this unfolding process 
and the means by which it is accomplished, 
take the growth of the tree from the seed. In 
the first place, what is necessary to make the 
seed grow’ The answer is simple—it must be 
placed in the earth and stimulated by cer- 
tain substances with which it is there brought 
in contact. Life exists potentially within the 
seed itself, but stimulation from its environ- 
ment is necessary to arouse its energy. Once 
aroused, this energy manifests itself by reach- 
ing out after more stimulation 
material for: growth. So with 
material comes increase of power to gather 
material. This is the secret of development. 
Little by little, almost imperceptibly, the plant 
forms its separate parts, until day it 
stands complete. 

The analogy to the physical development of 
the child is readily perceived. The little hu- 
man organism grows by taking in from its en- 
vironment materials which are to be trans- 
formed into like substance with itself—food, 
water, air, ete. With growth comes increased 
power of growth. The process is one of grad- 
ual and continuous development, each stage 
being conditioned by its predecessor, so that 
less or lack in an early stage can never be 
fully made up in a later one. 

In mental development the same law is 
found at work. The brain, regarded as the 
seat of consciousness, is stimulated through 
the avenues of the senses, and these sense- 
stimulations are received from the objects and 
persons surrounding the child—in other 
words, from his environment. His own in- 
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ward activity is thus aroused, and the sense 
impression, whether of sight, sound, or touch, 
is worked over into the material of his con- 
With 
each new idea comes increased power of grasp- 
ing more ideas. The process of development 
is gradual, continuous, almost imperceptible, 
but each successive stage shows itself as the 
inevitable outgrowth of the preceding, so that 
the tendencies of early education are more or 
less marked throughout life. 

That the moral nature of the child develops 
along similar lines may be demonstrated by 
later discussion. We have shown thus far 
that physical and mental development is the 
result of evolutionary processes—the unfold- 
ing of inward life through contact with ex- 
ternal There remains another 
question to be asked—in plant, in body, and in 
mind, what is it that does the growing ? 

Nobody denies that the inward activity of 
the seed must be left to manifest itself ac- 
The 
gardener studies these laws by observing the 
natural growth of the plant, tries to provide 
the right kind of soil and atmosphere—the 
right environment—and then stands aside to 
If he 
forces its growth or grafts a foreign life upon 
it, he substitutes his own plan for that of na- 
ture. In child culture such experiments are 
Each individual should be left 
free to form his own ideas, to unfold his own 
life. But we must avoid the extreme of leav- 
ing all the responsibility to nature. Our 
function is to provide the environment which 
insures healthy, vigorous growth, and which 
is to be found in the atmosphere and sur- 
roundings of home and school, and in the in- 
fluence of mother and teacher. 


sclousness—it becomes one of his ideas. 


conditions. 


cording to the laws of its own nature. 


let the plant develop in its own way. 


dangerous. 


Moreover, it has been proved by various 
branches of scientific research that the in- 
dividual child repeats in his development 
the stages through which mankind has pass- 
éd in the course of evolution from a 
age to-a civilized state. In other words, every 
child manifests at first physical and sense 
activity, and advances through the develop- 
ment of these to the use of his intellectual and 
spiritual powers. Here is another clew as to 
the sort of environment which will stimulate 
in man the healthiest and natural 
growth. 

From these facts a number of Froebel’s edu- 
cational principles may be formulated. First, 
we must train the bodies, the minds, and the 
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spiritual natures of our children by similar 
processes, so that body, mind, and spirit may 
work together in complete and joyous daily 
living. This training cannot begin too soon, 
since we know that all advanced stages of life 
are the direct outgrowth of earlier ones. 
Hence we see the importance of surrounding 
even our babies by right 
means of growth. 


influences—right 
This involves consideration 
of something more than food and clothing, 
fresh air, cleanliness, and other physical con- 
ditions. The objects which surround a child, 
the sounds which he hears, the appearance, 
manner, voice, words—even the mental atti- 
tude—of the persons who make up his world 
are registering themselves within his being 
at a time when sense impressions are deepest. 

We must then, the influences of 
sight and sound which are to be for our chil- 
dren the means of growth. And in order that 
we may choose intelligently—in order, too, 
that these means of growth may advance by 
gradual and continuous stages corresponding 
to the development of the children themselves, 
we must study the needs of childhood at each 
stage of its development. These needs may 
be revealed to us in various ways. By watch- 
ing children at play we discover what nature 
impels them to do and to enjoy. By recalling 
our own childhood we realize by what in- 
stincts we were governed at corresponding 
periods of growth. By studying the history of 
mankind we learn in what order his impulses 
were manifested and by what means they be- 
same the stepping-stones to higher forms of 
activity. 





choose, 


To these we must add Froebel’s great prin- 
ciple of self-activity, of “ freedom under law.” 
Having discovered the needs of our children 
and the means of gratifying them, and having 
supplied these means in the environment of 
home or school, we must still leave body, 
mind, and soul free to do their own growing. 
No impatient forcing of faculties which seem 
to us slow in their unfolding, no arbitrary 
grafting of our personal convictions upon 
minds which must open to the light in their 
own way, but a patient and steadfast main- 
taining of the great general principles of right 
living—physical, mental, and moral—until the 
little organism grasps and assimilates for it- 
self the materials nature impels it to seek. 

With these general principles in mind we 
are ready to consider in greater detail the in- 
stinctive neéds of children and the means by 
which they are gratified in the kindergarten. 
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I1—THE HOME 


BY CAROLINE 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


T would be an interesting experiment to 
give each of a certain number of repre- 
sentative housekeepers from the city and 
country an equal sum of money with which 
to provide a family meal, and compare the 
results... Undoubtedly the menus would run 





FOR A LONG TABLE. 


the gamut of gastronomy from the proverbial 
dinner of herbs to that of ortolans and night- 
ingales’ tongues, or whatever is their coun- 
terpart to-day. 

Most women spend a certain weekly sum, 
more or less elastic, upon their tables, which, 
of course, varies greatly 
from a modest amount to 
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not counting the servants. The secret of such 
catering is simply this: buy everything only 
when it is in season. Be content to wait for 
strawberries till strawberry time; buy cucum- 
bers from the garden rather than the hot- 
house; and sweetbreads when veal is cheap, 
and not when it is dear. This lesson once 
learned is the beginning of wisdom to the 
housekeeper. Then, too, one learns to aver- 
age the cost of meals. If, for instance, you 
buy a roast of beef for one dinner that brings 
up the price of the whole to two dollars, you 
must lower the cost of the next by serving 
the remainder of that same roast disguised as 
beef 4 la mode. 

A dollar-and-a-half dinner will be found 
ample for one or two more than the five or 
six persons provided for, and one need not 
feel embarrassed at the sudden arrival of a 
guest, if one has a meal such as this: 


Cream of beet soup............ 
Veal cutlet, breaded, with tomato sauce 35 


Ph, MP derbiuhecesces cosecad, Oe 
Lettuce salad, crackers, and cheese..... 20 
Caramel pudding with whipped cream.. 20 
TIE 6 AEE A AL BER See. Se 10 

$1 20 





one that is very extrava- 
gant. Standards of liv- 
ing vary also, from the 
simple one of the country 
town to that of the city; 
it is almost impossible to 
find a plane where all can 
meet. The nearest ap- 
proach to it, however, is 
the supposition that most 
women of comfortable in- 
comes spend daily about a 
dollar and a half on their 
family dinner tables for a 
family of from four to six, 
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This leaves a margin of thirty cents, which 
may be used for flowers or the little extras 
of the dinner table, salted almonds, jelly, 
olives, or bonbons, or it may be laid away for 
such staples as olive oil or fancy cheese, or 
some relish to be used in an emergency. 

Such a menu may be varied at pleasure. 
For instance, if you have guests you may add 
another course and have a more elaborate 
sweet, using the whole of your $1 50 and 
economizing a trifle on other things. If you 
omit the cheese with the salad and save a 
little on your dessert you will have 40 cents 
to spend on your fish course. If crabs are 
cheap, as they should be in the autumn, these 
will be delicious deviled and served in their 
shells. If you are where you cannot get them, 
you can have timbales of any fish in market. 
Canned salmon, hot, with sauce tartare is al- 
ways nice, or you can have a very simple 
course by serving large sardines broiled on 
toast. Canned lobster of a good brand may 
be converted into lobster 4 la Newburgh and 
served in ramekins (individual baking-dish- 
es), or you can have creamed oysters. 

If the family do not care for a sweet for 
dinner, but will content themselves with 
coffee alone for a final course, this will leave 
the housekeeper quite a little sum with which 
she can buy more expensive meats or salads 
every day. One of the best meats to serve 
at a family dinner is a fore-quarter of lamb. 
This is to be had for ten cents a pound, and 
in some places for eight, provided the whole 
quarter is taken. In buying such a piece, 
weighing probably ten pounds, the butcher 
should cut off six or eight chops and a pound 
and a half of what he calls “stew.” This 
will leave a roast of at least five pounds with 
a sort of pocket where the shoulder-blade has 
also been cut out, which is to be filled with 
stuffing. The bone will go into the soup-stock 
for the next day, and the “stew” will make 
croquettes for luncheon. The chops will 
serve for dinner the second day, with an ex- 
tra course added to the meal by way of mak- 
ing it sufficiently substantial. This division 
will bring the cost within the limit. 


Clear soup with crofitons............. 10 
EN, conn sueibe bewcwny dete bee a) See 
Cauliflower and potatoes.............. 20 
Tomato salad with cheese-straws....... 20 
Chocolate pudding.............e.e06- 20 
Cee sc bo dvions Cadh tad saushcéevecke 10 


$1 30 
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The extra twenty cents may be spent in 
currant jelly, which is the accompaniment of 
lamb, or in mint sauce, or in olives, to be 
served with the salad. A more elaborate des- 
sert, but one within the price while fruit is 
plenty, is made by crushing, sweetening, and 
partially freezing peaches. 





CENTRE-PIECE OF SATIN AND LACE. 
The next night’s dinner with the extra 
course might be: 
CAE RON BON 6c vikie-scns ctde one 15 
Scalloped oysters in ramekins.......... 30 
Gh 5 oiintdsas denwed obnnetitanen 35 
Stuffed tomatoes, potatoes............. 20 
Lettuce salad, crackers, cheese......... 20 
ea 
RNS. iciceentincbe kas ats eardoas 10 
$1 50 


In these simple family menus the outside 
cost of the food is given, and it will be found 
easy to provide the same thing for a smaller 
sum in the country or in a village. Doubt- 
less it will take a beginner a little time to 
learn to do it easily, but a few trials will con- 
vince even a novice that it can be done, and 
that dinners equally good may be had for a 
dollar and a half for the fresh food purchased. 
Of course there is the seasoning to be remem- 
bered, and the bread and butter for the meal, 
but if two or three times a week the cost of 
the dinner is kept below the amount suggest- 
ed, as has been done in these menus, the 
money saved will cover these items for the 
seven days. 
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Marriage and School Teaching 

OMEN teachers in public schools 

face an embarrassment not experi- 

enced by women seeking a career in 
any other profession. They are compelled to 
retire from business if they marry. A rule sub- 
stantially embodying this provision operates 
in the school system of a great majority of 
American cities. The manner of applying it 
alone varies. In some instances the mar- 
riage of a woman teacher is taken by. the 
school board as her resignation, which may 
or may not be accepted. by the board at its dis- 
cretion. In other instances, if the woman 
teacher marries, the beard. votes on the ques- 
tion understood to arise thus,and a two-thirds 
vote is necessary to retain her services. Else- 
where the bill reads, “ Whenever a female 
teacher marries, her position in the school 
thereby becomes vacant.” In every instance 
where a teacher having married is allowed to 
continue her work, the rule is that she does so 
at the option of the board, which at any time 
may discontinue her services. The theory un- 
derlying this practice supplies a twofold rea- 
son in support of it. One is that the exigen- 
cies of the married state disqualify a woman 
for the position of teacher; the other is that 
the woman teacher who marries, being thus 
provided with some one to take care of her, 
should retire from the profession in the in- 
terests of men and women dependent upon 
teaching for livelihood. This is sound econ- 
omy, but women teachers, nevertheless, vigor- 
ously resist it. 

In San Francisco recently 2 woman teach- 
er was dismissed because she had married. 
She took issue with the school board and re- 
tained her position on a technicality. Late- 
ly, in Norfolk, Virginia, a woman teacher re- 
sorted to a secret marriage that she might 
thereby evade the rule against married teach- 
ers, and when the marriage was discovered, 
she offered to get a divorce in order to retain 
her position in the public schools. She wish- 
ed to do this, she said, because she had spent a 
great deal of money to fit herself for useful- 
ness as a school-teacher. The inference ne- 
cessarily deduced from this is that her posi- 








tion in the married state represented a small- 
er money investment. 

This suggests an important question on 
which Sunday papers should at once hold 
symposiums. How much does it cost to fit 
a woman for a wife? The case of the Nor- 
folk teacher still pends. The whole matter of 
marriage as it relates to school-teaching for 
women is certainly interesting. To men it 
should be instructive as furnishing data for 
an up-to-date conclusion on the economic 
status of husbands. 


Business and American Fathers 

HERE is a clear lesson in a story told by 
the captain of a police precinct in New 
York. One evening a man came to the sta- 
tion-house asking if any lost children were 
there. Three were asleep in a back room, 
and the man went in to see if his own was 
among the number. He wakened a boy be- 
tween two and three years old and asked 
of him if he were Johnny So-and-so. The 
little fellow being very sleepy and frightened, 
could not be made to answer, and the man 
turned away saying he would have to send 
his wife over. “What! do you not know 
your own child?” the police official asked. 
“ To tell the truth, I don’t,” the man replied. 
“T work on the line of street cars; the 
children ain’t up when I go away in the 
morning, and they’re in bed when I get back 
at night. I never see them.” Later his wife 
appeared and identified one of the children. 
It was not the one the father had picked out! 
This represents a condition of life result- 
ing inevitably from the pressure of money- 
making on men. And it is not confined to 
the stratum of society in which long hours of 
manual labor practically annihilate a man’s 
social relations even to the point of unfather- 
ing his children while he lives. Such are the 


complexities and competition of business, well- 
to-do city men are so far separate:' n their 
families by the struggle of brea ‘ing 


that their office of paternity is finally re ’ 
to the matter of settling bills. Thus me 
nearly all the actual joy and most of the 
efits of paternity, and thus, too, there fal 
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upon the mother a responsibility that is all 
but impossible to discharge. The whole bur- 
den of parental accountability, in so far as it 
relates to morals and education, rests on her. 
Add to this abnormal feature the further 
one, that the stress of life to-day more and 
more imposes upon women also the burden 
of much work outside the family either in in- 
dustry or in social reform, and we have chil- 
dren in a sense both unfathered and unmo- 
thered by the demands of modern civilization. 
The commercial aim of the American - people 
is splendid regarded in relation to our achieve- 
ments as a power among the nations of the 
world. Yet it is surely to be distrusted when 
in individual lives it works out so that men’s 
toil in factory, shop, and counting-room rep- 
resents the man’s entire achievement, while 
to women and children, in the main, is left 
the struggle of securing the morals of society. 
Statistics showing how much time out of a 
_week the average American is permitted by 
his method of making a livelihood to devote 
to his family would doubtless show good 
ground for a business-reform movement look- 
ing to the restoration of the American father 
to his own. 


Rapid Transit and Home Life 
ENSUS reports show that during the past 
ten years the increase of population in 
cities is less than the growth of the whole 
country would have led one to expect. This 
fact is generally explained as resulting from 
the development of rapid transit which has 
marvellously inereased the population of sub- 
urban districts. Electric cars’ have made 
available as home sites comparatively cheap 
land, thus enabling the man of small means to 
become a landlord and at the same time re- 
move his family from crowded city districts 
to the country. . The benefits thus attained 
are believed to be first the prosperity and so- 
cial authority enjoyed by the man who owns 
his home, and then the blessings of pure air, 
greater liberty, better environment, which 
country life as compared with city life be- 
stows. It is nothing different from the natu- 
ral order of things that, with all the good 
gained for the family by suburban residence, 
some evil necessarily is included. The ques- 
tion arises then, balancing the good and evil, 
does it pay ? 
Concerning the merits of a suburban home 
as an investment, individual judgment en- 
lightened by individual necessities must de- 


2003 
cide. Property in the suburbs is commonly 
less marketable than city property; as a rule 
banks will not advance a loan upon it—two 
points worth considering if a man’s business 
future is not pretty well defined and assured. 
Unquestionably the wear and tear of life is 
greatly increased by dwelling in the suburbs. 
Rapid transit makes it merely possible; it 
does not make it easy. It enables a man to 
sleep in the country; for the rest, a suburban 
home in the experience of the man doing busi- 
néss in the city is a mad rush to catch a car, 
a fierce, longer or shorter whizzing ride night 
and morning, and separation from his family. 
He can never lunch with them; more often 
than not he leaves too early to breakfast with 
them, and is home too late to dine with them. 
The suburban husband and father is almost 
entirely a Sunday institution—that is, if he 
does not go to church and teach in Sunday- 
school; in which case he is scarcely a once-a- 
week feature of the joys of a home. 

For children under school-age suburban life 
is almost an unmixed good. As soon as school- 
days arrive, however, all this is changed. To 
get the advantages which educational facili- 
ties of the city afford, they must be away from 
home the greater part of the day. Schools, un- 
fortunately, do not provide for the necessities 
of suburban pupils who stop through the noon 
recess, generally without any one in charge of 
them, and during that hour are little street 
arabs, at the mercy of moral and physical 
dangers. For the wife and mother of the 
family, suburban life means to more than 
double her work and cares. Shops of all 
descriptions are usually prohibited in the bet- 
ter class of suburbs. The housewife, there- 
fore, must journey to town every time she 
wants a spool of thread or a yeast-cake, or else 
she must telephone, which results in running 
bills, thus complicating her domestic economy 
and invariably increasing her expenses. 

Servants, moreover, are as one mind 
and heart opposed to living in the coun- 
try. Nor can they be blamed. Rapid transit, 
marvellous as its results are, does not extend 
the time of the domestic’s one afternoon off; 
it does not overcome irregularities and delays 
in meals, all of which means that the social 
limitations the domestic suffers are so intensi- 
fied in the suburbs that few go there to work, 
and almost none remain. 

So far as home life is concerned, rapid tran- 
sit has realized for us little more than an ex- 
tension of our possibilities of unrest. 
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TURKEYLESS 

It was the morning after 
Thanksgiving. 

Laughing gayly, “ swapping” 
nuts and raisins saved from the 
dinners of the day before, the 
merry children romped _ into 
school and took their seats at 
the sound of the bell. 

* And now, children,” said the 
sweet-faced teacher, “ who had 
turkey for their Thanksgiving 
dinners?” 

“TI! I! Me! Me! I did, 
teacher!”’ came the shrill replies 
from scores of little throats. 

But one little boy was silent. 

Little Johnny Jones, for it 
was he, sat silent. 

He had had no turkey for his 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Seeing him, the kind teacher 
called him to her desk. 

“Poor little Johnny!” she 
said. “ And so you had no tur- 
key?” 





* Naw,” was his reply, “ nu- 
thin’ but two ducks, a goose, an’ 
a suckling pig roasted!” 

ELASTIC 

Jimmy. “ What time do yer 
have ter get ter work?” 

JOHNNY. “Oh, any time I! 
like, as long as I ain’t later 
than seven o'clock.” 

















PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 
ANGELA (to whom Edgar has been propos 
ing). “ TELL Me, Epear! Dip you EVER SAY ANY 
THING LIKE THIS TO ANY WOMAN BEFORE?” 
EDGAR (in a burst of honesty). “My pear 
GIRL, DO YOU THINK THAT IT COULD BE DONE LIKE 
THAT THE FIRST TIME?” 
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MR. BUG. “ Wuat, Mr. WorM, You’RE NoT Mov- A BARRIER 
ING, ARE You? Nopp. “ How do you like your country home?” 
MR. WORM. “ Yes; WE JUST HEARD THE COOK Topp. “ It’s a great place. The only drawback 
SAY SHE WAS GOING TO MAKE APPLE SAUCE.” is that [ can’t sell it.” 
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NAUGHTY KETTLE 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 




























This kettle has a_ wilful 
way 

Of singing through his nose 
all day. 

And though it is his great 

desire 

To be a member of the 
choir, 

He will not go to singing- 
school 

And learn to sing by mas- 
ter’s rule; 

But just keeps on his dron- 
ing drawl, 


Because he thinks he 





knows it all. 
Dearie, I’m very sure that 


you 





Will sing in tones both 





clear and true. 











1—WHuHEN Miss ARABELLA MEETS TWO OF HER ?.—SHE ASKS THEM TO TAKE HER ARMS, THUS 
FRIENDS, GREATLY REDUCING HER WAIST MEASURE. 
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OWARD the close of his book, Napoleon; The 
Last Phase (Harper & Brothers), Lord Rose- 
bery explains how he was impelled to his 

work. “To the present writer,” he says, “ Lord 
Beaconsfield once explained why he wrote ‘ Count 
Alareos, a drama, nearly, if not quite, forgotten. 
It was produced not in the hope of composing 
a great tragedy, but of laying a literary ghost. 
The story haunted him, and would, he felt, haunt 
him until he should have put it into shape. And 
so it is with this little book. It cannot help 
embodying a tragedy, but it was written to lay 
a literary ghost, dormant for years, only quick- 
ened into activity by the analysis of Gourgaud’s 
last journals, and by stimulating leisure.” What- 
ever the motive, the result is a brilliant, critical 
study of the chief material extant concerning 
Napoleon, giving a picture that must prove a 
valuable addition to the final mosaic posterity 
will develop of the great “little Corsican.” The 
book deals almost entirely with the six years 
spent at St. Helena, and is more a study of the 
man than of the general or the emperor. As 
Napoleon himself said during his exile, “ Now, 
thanks to my misfortune, one can see me nakedly 
as I am.” 

The scope or plan of the book is indicated by 
the table of contents. First the Literature of the 
subject with a quick survey of Las Cases and 
other Napoleonic biographers, with an entire 
chapter devoted to Gourgaud; then the story of 
The Deportation. Afterwards, the exile, with 
chapters devoted to The Question of Title, The 
Money Question, The Question of Custody, Sir 
Hudson Lowe, Lord Bathurst, and other drama- 
tis personae of the St. Helena drama; The Con- 
versations of Napoleon, The Supreme Regrets, 
Napoleon and Democracy, and, The End. Lord 
Rosebery writes from the point of view of an 
Englishman considering an episode “ peculiarly 
painful” to him. “He must regret,” to quote 
further, “ that his government ever undertook the 
custody of Napoleon, and he must regret still 
more that the duty should have been discharged 
in a spirit so ignoble and through agents so un- 
fortunate. If St. Helena recalls painful memories 
to the French, much more poignant are those 
that it excites among ourselves.” 

As a résumé of Napoleon’s career such as the 
man might himself have written at St. Helena 
had he chosen to study himself with honest aloof- 
ness, Lord Rosebery’s Napoleon is of supreme 
importance to the overburdened reading-man of 
the day. It is, besides, in itself so polished in 
style, so brilliant in diction, and so appreciative 
in tone, notwithstanding its impartial analysis, 
that it is most delightful literature, as well as 
effective and useful history. 


‘ 


The Infidel, Miss M. E. Braddon’s latest de- 


lightful story, is already, though very recently 
published, in its fourth edition, and The Con- 
spirators, that absorbing tale of Robert W. 
Chambers, has progressed into the eleventh edi- 
tion. 


A novel to be brought out by Harper & Bro- 
thers early in the new year is Incomes, the work 
of Edward W. Townsend, author of Chimmie 
Fadden and A Daughter of the Tenements. The 
story, which will probably be dramatized and put 
on the stage soon after publication, deals with 
New York life, and has the illuminating touch 
that Mr. Townsend’s keen observation of that 
phase of existence imparts to all his written 
words. 


For My Musical Friend (Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany) is the suggestive title of a series of prac- 
tical essays on “ Music and Music Culture,” by 
Aubertine Woodward Moore, “ Auber Forestier.” 
These essays should be in the hands of every 
young person inclined to begin a musical career, 
and, as well, in those of the advisers and guar- 
dians of those same young persons. Founded on 
a wide and thorough knowledge of music, both 
practical and theoretical, these papers form a 
most helpful and interesting contribution to a 
study of the subject. They are eminently sane 
and practical, and bear as well the stamp of the 
accomplished writer. The chapter “ The Piano 
and Our Girls,” in particular, should be read by 
every parent and daughter of the class to whom 
the title obviously relates, while every other 
chapter in the book is equally suggestive. 


The Conception of Immortality, by Josiah 
Royce (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), is the Inger- 
soll lecture of 1899. It is the fourth in the se- 
ries since the yearly lectureship on The Immor- 
tality of Man was established through the will 
of George Goldthwait Ingersoll, an alumnus of 
Harvard University. Professor Royce’s treatise 
is a clear, simple, and logical presentment such 
as might be expected from a professor of phi- 
losophy. His belief in immortality is founded on 
his conception of the never-dying qualities of the 
individual. “I know not in the least,” he sums 
up, “I pretend not to guess, by what processes 
this individuality of our human life is further 
expressed, whether through many tribulations, as 
here, or whether by a more direct road to in- 
dividual fulfilment and peace. I know only that 
our various meanings, through whatever vicis- 
situdes of fortune, conscious!'y come to what we, 
individually, and God, in whom alone we are in- 
dividuals, shall together regard as the attain- 
ment of our unique place, and of our true rela- 
tionships both to other individuals and to the 
all-inclusive Individual, God himself.” 
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BY MARGARET 


OROSIS should have been proud of the gath- 
S ering of women representing the sixth an- 

nual convention of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs that assembled last 
month at Albany, proud because she was its in- 
spiration in New York seven years ago. The 
‘Mother of Clubs,” however, is used to the hon- 


ors of creating and takes them modestly. The 
Albany meeting was one of the most successful 


and brilliant in the history of the organization. 
The fact that its sessions were held in the his- 


toric Assembly Chamber lent a novelty and a dig- 
nity that were recog- 


nized and enjoyed. The 


HAMILTON 
THE MEETING OF THE NEW YORK STATE FEDERATION 


WELCH 


AT ALBANY 


hundred guests assisting at the opening exercises. 
Beautiful flowers flanked the chair of the presid- 
ing officer, the gift of the Mothers’ Club of AIl- 
bany, an unfederated club. Following prayer by 
the Rev. Antoinette Blackwell, Mrs. W. A. Roeb- 
ling delivered the address of welcome. As there 
was no hostess club, and as Mrs. Roebling, as 
chairman of Committee of Arrangements, had 
secured the use of the Chamber, her passing on of 
this courtesy to the federation made the wel- 
come from her appropriate. Mrs. Helmuth re- 
sponded with her annual address. Over 400 dele- 

gates were present, rep- 

resenting the 204 fed- 





poor acoustics of the /@F 
place and the spacious- 
ness of the audience 


room were at first rather 
a handicap, but by the 
day the women 
had become used to their 
surroundings, and the 
speakers had caught the 
tone of the room in the 
most remarkable way. 
Mrs. Blake of New York, 
who has been present at 
more than one legisla 
tive session in the As- 
sembly Chamber, com- 
plimented the women on 


second 


their ability to make 
themselves heard, in 
which, she said, they 


succeeded very much bet- 
ter than nine-tenths of 
the men whose voices 
are accustomed to re- 
sound there. 

The overture to the 
convention was given on 








erated clubs of this 
State. The treasurer re- 
ported a balance in the 
treasury November 1, 
1899, of $559 90. Total 
receipts during the year, 
$1267 98; total dis- 
bursements, $473 90. 
Balance, $794 08. Twen- 
ty clubs have joined the 
federation during the 
year. 

With the opening of 
the afternoon session 
the real work of the 
federation began. Mrs. 
Lozier’s report as chair- 
man of the Committee 
of Education was a 
brief, comprehensive 
survey of the work done 
in the State, told in her 


interesting way, and 
proved provocative of 
animated discussion. 


The question of the uni- 
fication of the public- 








Monday evening in the school system of the 
form of a delightful ; os State, which should do 
musicale arranged under ae. CS a away with district 
the direction of Mrs. Elected President of the New York State Federation. schools, was discussed 
Jacob Hess, of New by a number of dele- 
York, and the local committee, and participated gates. This plan would provide graded schools 
in by local and visiting artists. Mrs. Frank Dor- in all towns, to which the pupils from 
seret, Miss Ella J. Graham, and Madame von outlying farms should be brought in vehicles 
Klenner were the soloists, a trio for piano, violin, at public expense. The Library hour which 


and ‘cello being rendered * Miss Ball, Professor 
Holding, and Mr. Adolph Janser, of Albany. A 
barytone solo was given by Mr. F. Morse Wemple, 
and a recitation by Miss Marion Leland. 
Promptly at ten o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
with Mrs. Helmuth in the far- away Speaker’s 
chair, the federation was called to order, several 


followed was in charge of Miss E. Hazeltine, who 
made clear to the club-women the privileges pos- 
sible to them in the State travelling libraries, 
which are always at their disposal. 

Progress in Club-Work, Mrs. Edwin Knowles, 
chairman, was admirably presented, Mrs. Thomas 
Emory, of Syracuse, speaking for the business 
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club, Miss Rhodes, of Post Parliament, for the 
parliamentary club, Mrs. Henry Powell, of Brook- 
lyn, of the work of a public library association, 
and Mrs. John Alden most interestingly of the 
building of a national organization. Fireside 
Travel Clubs, chairman, Mrs. Waldo Rich, of 
Saratoga Springs, proved one of the entertaining 
hours of the same meeting, Mrs. A. D. Morgan, 
of the Travellers, Ilion, Mrs. Benjamin Smith, of 
the Monday Evening Club, Canajoharie, Mrs. C. 
C. Lester, of Saratoga, contributing delightful 
papers. The meeting Wednesday morning was 
devoted to Literature, chairman, Mrs. Charles H. 
Denison, of New York, and Philanthropy, chair- 
man, Mrs. Smith M. Lindsley. The speakers on 
the first topic were: Mrs. May Riley Smith on 
“ Poetry,” Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, of Syracuse, 
on “American Fiction,” with two papers con- 
tributed by members unable to be present, those 
of Mrs. M. M. Greeley, of New York, on “ Philo- 
sophical Writings,” and Miss Ada Kenyon, of 
Buffalo, on the “ Poetry and Poets of Europe.” 
The hour closed with an excellent summing up by 
Mrs. Scollard of Utica on the “ Power and Per- 
manence in Literature.” 

Miss Aria S. Huntington was the first speaker 
in the hour devoted to Philanthropy, whose ad- 
dress was a strong plea for the system of board- 
ing children in families. She urged that the wo- 
men of the federation representing all the coun- 
ties of the State should give attention to the 
matter and attempt a practical reform. Mrs. 
Townsend of Buffalo supplemented this address 
in her later paper, in which she told of the mo- 
therly need of every child. Dr. Emily Manning 
Smith continued in the strain, advocating the 
“family system” of cottage institutions. The 
whole hour bristled with interest and emphasized 
that the federation members liked to get ideas on 
the live work they are interested in, a hint that 
programme-makers of future conventions should 
take. 

The only evening session was that of Wednes- 
day under the auspices of the Art and Press Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Ellen H. Brockway, of Brooklyn, 
chairman of the Art Committee, had provided a 
fine array of speakers on “ The Industrial Arts 
Among Women.” Miss Amy E. Hicks, of New 
York, spoke ably and sympathetically on the 
artist’s attitude toward industrial art, and Mrs. 
Clark Driscoll, of Tiffany’s, described in detail 
the making of mosaics in glass, and told how this 
art had opened a new field of work to women. 
Following Mrs. J. D. Day, who described leather- 
work, Mrs. Grace Seton-Thompson, wife of the 
author-artist, gave a charming talk on artistic 
book-making, her personal experiment in this line 
being an interesting story. Mrs. Candace Whee- 
ler, whose name is intimately associated with the 
development of decorative art in America, gave 
an illuminating paper on the “ Enhancement of 
Values through Art.” 

Other subjects presented by able committees 
will be reported in another issue of HARPER’s 
BAZAR. 

The color question, as it has come to be called, 
did not come before the organization as a body. 
At the board meeting on Monday, it was dis- 
cussed and its possible consideration during the 
federation meeting was discounted. In point of 
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fact, the issue could only be raised by the appli- 
cation for membership of a club composed of 
colored women. No such application was made. 
One delegate was a colored woman, Mrs. R. J. 
Jeffrey, from the Girls’ Home Association of 
Rochester, which is a club composed of white 
women, with the exception of this one member. 
As she did not represent a colored women’s club, 
her credentials were promptly accepted, and the 
full privileges, social and other, of the meeting, 
were accorded her. The prominence given to this 
question in many of the printed accounts of the 
federation meeting existed in them alone. 

The election passed off without friction, the 
Nominating Committee’s ticket being accepted 
with some few changes made necessary by with- 
drawal of names. Mrs. Emil Kuichling and Mrs. 
W. A. Montgomery, of Rochester, were nominated 
from the floor, and both promptly declined, one 
in person, the other through a representative, 
leaving Mrs. Zabriskie alone in the field. 

Although no Albany federated club was official 
hostess, the members of the three that are located 
there offered individually much hospitality. Be- 
sides this, the largest of the three, the Alumne 
Association of the Albany Female Academy, gave 
a beautiful reception on Tuesday evening. Mrs. 
Richard Lord Annesley, the president of the as- 
sociation, headed the receiving line, which in- 
cluded Mrs. Helmuth, Miss Lucy A. Plympton, 
the principal of the school, and the officers of the 
association, Mrs. D. A. Thompson, Mrs. F. C, 
Curtis, Mrs. Jacob Rathbun, and Mrs. Alden 
Chester. 

A reception by the Mohawk Chapter, D. A. R., 
of Albany was a second charming hospitality, and 
through it some of the best-known women of Al- 
bany paid a compliment to the federation. The 
reception tendered by Governor and Mrs. Roose- 
velt at the Executive Mansion was a delightful 
affair, and gave great pleasure to the visiting 
club-women. A reception at the Hotel Ten Eyck 
from the officers of the federation to the mem- 
bers and Albany friends was an acknowledgment 
of courtesies received,and was much enjoyed. The 
ushers and pages of the federation were young 
members of the Albany Female Academy Alum- 
ne, a charming group of girls. The pages were 
the Misses Chester, Parsons, McEwan, Austin; 
the ushers the Misses Herrick, Van Alen, Sleich- 


er, Burton, Johnson, Haswell, Holding, and 
Bennett. 
The full ticket elected was: President, Mrs. 


Cornelius Zabriskie, of Brooklyn; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Charles M. Dowe, of Jamestown; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mrs. Emily Watson, of Utica; 
treasurer, Mrs. William Eastwood, of Rochester ; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. L. Van Loon Lynch, 
of Syracuse; recording secretary, Mrs. Arthur 
Ford, of Oneonta; General Federation secretary, 
Miss Anna Maxwell Jones, of Saratoga; execu- 
tive board, Mrs. William Seward, of Auburn; 
Mrs. E. A. Goodridge, of Flushing; Mrs. Walcott 
J. Humphrey, of Warsaw; Mrs. Campbell, of 
Binghamton; and Mrs. Harry Hastings, of New 
York. Three members of the board hold over— 
Mrs. Townsend, of Buffalo, Mrs. Larned, of Syra- 
cuse, and Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, of New 
York. Mrs. Leavenworth, of Syracuse, was made 
chairman of the Nominating Committee. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF... 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 


Cocoas 
and Chocolates. 


Their BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely pure, 


delicious, nutritious, and costs less than one cent 



















Their PREMIUM No. 1 CHOCOLATE is 
the best plain chocolate in the market for drink- 
ing and also for making cake, icing, ice cream, etc. 

Their GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE is 
good to eat and good to drink; palatable, nutri- 


tious, and healthful. 





“Known the world over. . . . Received the 
= highest indorsements from the medical practi- 
tioner, the nurse, and the intelligent housekeeper 
TRADE-MARK. and caterer.” — Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 


TRADE-MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Pears’ 


is a wonderful soap 
Pe takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 


bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 


anced or not combined. 
What is good soap? 
Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 


druggists’ : all sorts of people use it. 





if You Wish to Really Enjoy Winter 
and Evade its Hardships, go to 


‘DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA 


Travelling via the Luxurious 





“SUNSET LIMITED” | 





The only solid train between the Mississippi River and 
San F ranc isco. Ladies’ Parlor and Compartment Car, with 
Ladies’ Maid, Library and Writing Room, Barber, Bath, and 


Café. Mealsalacarte. Special through trains cons sisting of 
Sleeping and Dining Cars leave New York every Saturday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday, to connect directly with the “ Sunset 


Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and 
time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, and bag- 
gage chec ked, apply to Southerr Pacific Co. 


or No. 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), N. Y. City. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS, 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, fo Greater Salesroom 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


MARGARET.—You have, indeed, a complex prob- 
lem to deal with, but I should like to congratulate 
you, if I may, on the good spirit with which you 
are ready to meet the situation and d what is 
kind and right. You have the true idea of 
noblesse oblige, and with your former experience 
and up-bringing you must be a liberal education 
to the people among whom you find yourself. It 
must, too, be an interesting experience for you. 
I cannot, I know, give you much advice which 
would be better than your own intuitions, but, 
putting myself in your place as I have tried to 
do, I am sure I should give thé large tea to pay 
off all your social obligations to the “ freaks ” 
and others, so that you will run no risk of being 
thought unfriendly and unmindful of their ad- 
vances to you. The big reception will not bring 
you into intimate relationship with any one, but 
it will cancel all your obligations. As your hus- 
band, like most men, dislikes the large affair, 
why have him present at all? It is not neces- 
sary. But if you ask a few chosen friends to 
stay for an informal high-tea after the recep- 
tion, and have dancing in the evening or cards, or 
some other kind of amusement, he would probably 
enjoy that part of the entertainment, and you 
would at one and the same time wipe out all 
your indebtedness to those you like and those you 
have to endure. Yes, when you were sent invita- 
tions to a reception, and the hostess did not call 
on you before sending them, it was not out of the 
way for you, a new-comer to the place, to send 
your cards instead of attending the reception, 
but you should invite these people now to the big 





tea; they will then have- nothing to complain of. 
You, of course, did right in returning all your 


calls from high and low alike. If you did not 


| care to attend the entertainments to which you 


| of courtesy. 


349 Broadway, | 
to know. 





were invited, there was no need to do so, and I 
am sure you have hurt no one’s feelings. Your 
invitations to the tea will be a sufficient return 


In regard to the bride, if you would 
like to keep her acquaintance, I should certainly 
advise you to call upon her and take it for grant- 
ed that there was some good reason why her fam- 
ily did not call upon you, as there probably was; 
but if you do not care to know her, it would be 
sufficient acknowledgment of invitation to 
send your cards; one never goes far astray in 
being over-polite, and while, of course, no one 
with any idea of good breeding would wish to 
thrust herself on any one when her acquaintance 
might be undesired, it is better to give the benefit 
of the doubt to those whom we feel we would like 
If a second time etiquette is overlooked 
there is no need to make any further advances. 
I hope my advice will meet. with your approval. 
If I can help you in any way further, please let 
me have the pleasure of doing so. I appreciate 
your position and am glad that you had faith 
enough in my judgment to make me the confi- 
dante of your “ tale of woe.” 


the 


LutILe.—We regret extremely that your ques- 
tion never reached us; it must have been mis- 
carried in the mail, as it did not come to the 
office. The secret of having a child’s party a 
success is to have some active, interesting amuse- 
ment and not too much of it, so that nothing 
drags. A good idea is a peanut hunt: have a 














quantity of peanuts hid all over the rooms on 
the lower floor where the small guests will be 
entertained; wrap each peanut in tissue-paper, 
using different colored papers. Give each child a 
little basket for a pretty souvenir, and start all 
hunting at once; as soon as a peanut is found, it 
must be put in the basket; when all have been 
discovered, the children are called up to receive 
prizes; a prize must be awarded for the quickest 
finder—-for the one who filled the basket first— 
and a prize for the one who found the most 
wrapped in yellow paper; for the one who found 
the most in blue, and so on, and a consolation 
prize for the one with the fewest. This contest 
will start the party going, but it should not last 
longer than an hour or the children will tire of it. 
After it is over, have a progressive game ar- 
ranged. Bring out little tables, and have a differ- 
ent game played at each—checkers, parchesi, 
backgammon, lotto—and have a head table with 
a game which determines the time for all; the 
children should play regularly as in any progres- 
sive card-contest, and prizes should be awarded 
to the winners and the losers. This sit-down en- 
tertainment will be a rest after the hunt. Now 
is time for activity again, and a big paper bag 
should be brought out and suspended in a door- 
way just above the children’s heads; each one is 
in turn blindfolded and given a stick, turned 
around three times, and told to walk forward 
three steps and hit at the bag; it is not so easy 
to hit it, and the vain attempts will occasion 
shouts of laughter from the small guests who 
look on; in the end, when finally hit, the bag will 
break and a shower of bonbons fall, for which 
there will be a scramble. If there is time for 
another game before supper, one on the order of 
the donkey tail-pinning will be popular—that is 
too old a pastime to need describing. When sup- 
per time comes, have a regular march played on 
the piano and the children go in together two by 
two. The table should be tastefully arranged. 
Have for the centre-piece little bunches of flow- 
ers and boutonniéres tied with ribbons; the flow- 
ers should be massed together and the ends of the 
ribbons go to the places so that each child pulls 
and gets a posy to carry home. There should be 
on the table dishes of dainty sandwiches—if they 
can be cut out with a heart-shaped cutter they 
will delight the children—and little cakes; dishes 
of snappers, and dishes of peppermints and simple 
candies, The best menu would be bouillon or 
some kind of hot soup in cups, creamed chicken 
and sandwiches, milk and ice-cream and 
cake, candy. The place-cards should be appro- 
priate, and if it is desired a Jack Horner pie may 





cocoa, 
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be passed—the newest Jack Horner pies have tops | 


of paper flowers, and each pulls a flower and 
finds a package attached to it. Another attrac- 
tive conceit of the Jack Horner sort is to have 
suspended over the table a huge hat with flowers 
falling from the sides and ribbons going from it 
to every place; the ribbons are attached to the 
flowers, and at the end each little guest pulls a 
posy and a present. After supper is over a good 


game is where one child goes out and a thimble | 


is hidden; she enters and to the sound of music 
hunts: 
near the hiding-place indicates whether she is 
“cold” or “warm.” This is restful to all the 
children who are. onlookers. At the end of all 
may come a Virginia reel, which children love. 


the music faint or loud as she is far or | 








Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


| S that heading attrac- 
i») tive? Then how 
is this? Suits and 





Cloaks made to or- 
der at one-third less 
than regular prices. 
Made of as good ma- 
terials, cut as stylishly, 
finished as carefully as 
they were at our early 
season prices — great 
values then, too. 

The why of it? To 
make room, Of course 
it’s a radical measure 
—but we must have the 
room, and your advan- 
tage is our gain in the 
end. Almost all of our 
styles and materials 
share in this reduction, 
The Catalogue, Sam- 


ples, and Reduced 
Price-List tell you all 
about them. These 


offerings and others : 
Tailor-made Suits, lined throughout, 
former price $10; reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts, former prices 
$6.50; reduced to $4.34. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Winter Jackets, lined throughout, former 
price $7; reduced to $4.67. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. 
$12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $7; 
red to $4.67. 
$8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf 
Capes, Newmarkets, Ete. 

We are also closing out our sample suits and cloaks 
(which were made up for exhibition in our salesroom) 
at one-half of regular prices. Send for Catalogue, Bar- 
gain List, and Reduced-Price Samples; you will get 
them by return mail. Order what you choose; your 
order will be filled promptly, intelligent) y—if you think 
not, send the garment back. We will refund your 


money ; it’s your good will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 











BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN 


A Positive Relief for 


Chapped Hands, Chafin 
and a afflictions of the oe 
“ A little higher wn 

than wort. 
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THE 
FORSYTHE 
WAIST 


THE SEASON’S MODE 


An attractive booklet, contain- 
ing exact reproductions of some 
of the leading waists, with in- 
structions for ordering by mail, 
will be sent upon application. 


JOHN FORSYTHE 
Ladies’ Waists 
865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















Up to Dreamland the 
° So cosily dressed én 
in well known 


Pride of the West. 


For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers. 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
79 and 81 WortnH Street, New York. 
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“MRS. 


“MOTHERS” 
will find 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PEKIOD 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 (or ieee, Cie vcinna, 0. 








| arranging yours. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


Miss M. W.—There is no expense attached to 
any help I may be able to give you. Indeed, the 
privilege is mine, since the question of home- 
building is one of intense interest to me. And I 
know how essential cheerful surroundings are! 
If you are going to make your basement dining- 
room your living-room, I fear that you will never 
be able to make your parlor look livable! You 
might call it your summer parlor and get round 
it in that way. 

I like your frankness about having no servants; 
a your use of the dining-room in quite a 
different light. Keep the mantel white. Do not 
introduce another color; your choice of yellow 
and white is good. Make the bay-window lovely 
with plants and cushions; put in a low seat, 
draw up a table and comfortable chairs, your 
work-bag, and some books. On the upright beams 
of the bay put some narrow shelves for books. 
Centre all your living and working interests here. 
Round your fireplace centre those which belong 
to the evening’s relaxation. Put the shelves by 
the mantel, unless they crowd the space. 

In the hall put a green burlaps, running it up 
the stairs or curtaining the stairs to hide the 
line. The trouble with your parlor lies in those 
tans. You can never get warmth or comfort out 
of such tones. Kalsomine the walls with a soft 
rose or with green, using with the green either 
old-rose or yellow cushions and curtains. With 
denims and silkolines or chintzes you ought to 
be able to get just the effects you want without 
being hampered by debts. Moreover, they would 
be in better taste than more costly stuffs. 


M. H. F.—I like your idea of a living-room. 
You have quite the right spirit. Your husband, 
too, is so sensible about having his billiard table 
there, and you about having your piano and your 
desk and all your other appointments. I know 
just such a room, though it is three times as 
large as yours. The billiard table is at one end, 
the desk round the corner of the fireplace, the 
divan in a corner by the window. Indeed, the 
room is broken up into many corners and out-of- 
the-way places, and yet the middle of the room, 
before the fireplace, is left for a general gather- 
ing together of the clan! Although the room is 
very large, in other words it is more comfortable 
and homelike than any other room I know. This 
is because all the family interests are represented 
there, and no one individual interest is allowed to 
interfere with another. There are several cor- 
ners for reading and one for writing. The piano 
is so placed that it makes a centre of its own 
without encroaching on the centre made by the 
billiard table. These suggestions may help you in 
Your inside curtains ought to 


| be substantial and plain, since in a living-room so 


many things are gathered together that the 
simpler the background everywhere, the better. 
For that reason a plain burlaps, as you suggest, 
is just what you want. As for curtain materials, 


| if you are limited in purse, there are denims 
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coming now in every shade and costing sixteen 
to twenty cents a yard. If you have the money, 
there are corduroys, a dollar and a dollar and a 
half a yard. Then there are mercerized cottons, 
the same on both sides, fifty inches wide, and cost- 
ing two dollars a yard. They are made of cotton 
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and silk to look like brocades. The velours are 
three dollars a yard. They, too, are the same on 
both sides. Any of these materials would be ex- 
cellent. If your wood-work is white, you must 
have white muslin curtains, getting your softness 
in tone from a yellow shade when the sun is 
strong. Otherwise get soft cream or yellow mus- 
lins or even a cheese-cloth. Plain silkolines cost- 
ing ten cents a yard are most satisfactory and 
make up delightfully and hardly fade at all. 


An OLp-FAsHioNED WoMAN.—lI know the black 
walnut you mean. You are wise not to sacrifice 
it. When it needs polishing use crude oil. The 
ordinary black walnut is quite a different affair. 
You can make your dining-room delightful by in- 
troducing brass lamps and 
from the ceiling. I do not know where you live, 
so that I have no means of discovering whether 
you have access to bric-A-brac shops, where these 


brass hangings may be found. One in each of 
the four corners, about three feet from the side 


wall or less, according to the proportions of the 


room, would give great value to the room. If 
you can get a paper introducing the reds, golds, 


and browns of Spanish leather it would blend de- 
lightfully with the lamps. Otherwise I should 
suggest a burlaps, depending less upon the walls 
to give me light than upon the brass candelabra 
and sconces. In other words, 1 should give to 
that room the tones to be had with tapestries or 
leathers, those that belonged to old English halls 
and their imitations. But I think you will have 


to stain your wood-work walnut. The ceilings 
are too high to go without a frieze of some kind. 


You might bring your 
ture-moulding instead. 
sibly can for portiére 
dining-room. 
pensive, 


ceiling down to your pic- 
Use tapestry if you pos- 
s, the figure showing in the 
Tapestry on the walls, though ex- 
would be stunning. I wish you could 


get it. Corduroy or velours makes good hang- 
ings. Instead of the hall rack use a mahogany 


table and keep the coats of the family in a closet 
or concealed behind a curtain somewhere else. 


R.—Your furniture can be restored by being 
rubbed with crude oil, applied with a soft rag or 


flannel. Rub hard, not only to increase the pol- 
ish, but to get rid of the grease. This crude oil 


may be applied to mahogany or any fine wood. 


L. L—Put your bookcase across that long 
wall-space. I trust it is of the same length. In 
front of it put your sofa, one end toward the 


window. Back of this sofa you should place one 
of your two palms, either on the floor or on the 
top of the book-shelves, depending, of course, on 
the size of both. Bring one of your three chairs 
up by this sofa. 
smaller of the two tables with books and flow- 
ers. Another chair place near the sofa, so 
that it may be easily drawn up. In the other 
window your palm might stand. Your larger 
table should have a place for itself in the middle 
of the room. Furnish it with a lamp and bring 
up the last chair. So arrange the table that the 
same chair which may be when wanted drawn up 
to the sofa may also be used by this table. Bring 
in the desk and put it by the second window, ar- 
ranging it like a piano with its back to the room, 
and a piece of drapery on the back. 


candelabra hanging | 





Between the windows put the | 
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our Silverware 

is reasonably se- 

Via cure from mid- 

: night dangers. 

Wid The only abso- 

lute security 

Z against the day- 

light danger of 

scratching or 

wearing when 

cleaning is by 
0- 
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that insures the highest degree of brilliancy 
without the least detriment in any form. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box, postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps, 
It’s Sold Everywhere. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


Rich Furs 
Evening Wraps 











Tailor made gowns of a 
superior quality 
Exclusive models to select 


from 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR 
REMODELLING FUR GARMENTS 





8 West 33d Street 





Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 





SALE OF 


Venetian Cloth. 


Twelve Thousand Yards. 


Beige, tan,—slate and dove 
greys,—wood and seal browns, 
—royal, navy, cadet and delft 
blues, — scarlet, cardinal and 
ruby reds,—reseda and myrtle 
greens,—and black. 


This finely finished Twill Cloth is recome- 
mended for tailor models and street gowns, 
Fashion authorities pronounce it the cor- 
rect Fabric for this season’s tailor dresses, 
it will endure the necessary stretching and 
heavy pressing involved in expert tailor 
work. Full cloth width, 


$1.50 per vard ; 
Value $2.25. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iiith St, 


When writing for samples mention this 
periodical. 
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| where, 


‘Ta France” 


Patented Jan. 2, 1900 


GLOVE-FITTING HIP FORM 


It rounds out the figure and produces the 
effect desired in prevailing 
fashions. 





Feather weight (but 2 ounces). 


No wires or objec 
tionable material to be- 
come disarranged. 


Three Qualities — 
in black, white, and 
drab—50c., 75c., and 


ye $1.00. 


ALL DRY GOODS 
STORES 


If your dealer won't supply it, send direct 
to us; add 10c. for postage. 


THE R. R. APPLETON CO., 
Importers and Mfrs., 
78 Franklin St., New York. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


H. W.—I do so want you to have your house 
“just right,” because I see that you love it. I 
am glad that you mean to get your good things 
gradually, and that you intend to begin with your 
walls. But I am sorry that you are determined 
against green in that dibrary or living-room of 
yours. A dark wood-green burlaps makes the best 
of backgrounds for pictures, books, and all the 
accumulations of things that will find their way 
into living-rooms. No sense of confusion is possi- 
ble. However, if you want buff you ought to have 
it, only let it incline to yellow. You must keep 
every cornice, by-the-way, in one tone, and not let 
some painter try to “ decorate” them with differ- 
ent shades. With your buff walls have both the 
ceiling and the cornice tinted slightly. Blue or 
green would make good hangings for the room, 
but I am going to suggest a golden brown for 
your curtains and a red carpet or rug on your 
floor. Now and then you should introduce a red 
cushion, the idea being to keep to russet and 
warm wood tones, which are always cheerful. 
You ought to have velveteen, corduroy, or some 
of those lovely Liberty velvets. Any of these 
materials takes up the light beautifully. Wool- 
lens never do, but if you cannot afford one of 
these materials you might get something in the 
armures, the mercerized cottons, or the damasks, 
although I seriously doubt your getting the right 
colors in them. Paint your objectionable mantel- 
pieces, letting them tone in with your walls, and 
never using white unless the wood-work every- 
where else is white. With a buff library and liv- 
ing-room you ought to have a light drawing- 
room. Hunt about for up-and-down yellow 
stripes or use a stuff like armure or some of the 
cotton taffetas. They are put on like wall-paper 
and are very pretty, and no more expensive than 
burlaps. Have a red carpet like that in the li- 
brary and red curtains. These might be of taf- 
feta or damask. Have a Colonial yellow paper 
in your hall, and try to break up that long line 
of forty feet. Do this by a curtain and again by 
a large mirror on the side, with a palm and can- 
dies in front of it. If you cannot, in your neigh- 
borhood, get the right papers or colors, try else- 
and do not be satisfied until you have 
found what you want. If I have not told you 
everything you want to know, write me again. 


M. C.—Many of the new houses are being built 
of a brick almost matching in color the sample 
you enclose. The general custom is not to intro- 
duce another color for the copings, but to use a 
darker shade of the same color. This gives to 
these houses a certain dignity and uniformity of 
tone which is most agreeable, and which distin- 
guishes them agreeably from their neighbors with- 
out making them seem out of key. I should sug- 
gest, therefore, that you paint your coping and 
your verandas a darker shade of your limestone. 
If you painted them all a dark green, which is a 
common custom, I fear that with your light stone 
you would only get the effect so often seen in 
farm-houses where the house is white and the 
blinds are green. At first your house might seem, 
with the plan I suggest, a little light, but you 
would grow to like it, and then if you planted 
vines and rose-bushes about and put an occasional 
awning up you would have delightful results. 
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FUR DEPARTMENT. 


An Exceptionally Interesting Stock of Furs is shown, 
including Imported Fur Garments, 
Broadtail, Persian Lamb and Alaska Sealskin Coats, 
Fur Lined Capes, Paletots and Driving Coats; 
Neckpieces, Muffs and Handsome Fur Robes. 





FINE FUR SKINS, including extremely rare specimens 
of Black and Silver Fox, 
Russian and Hudson Bay Sable. 

















9 334. Child’s Bedroom Gown. Illustrated in Har- 
| per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 


333- Long Dressing Sacque for Women. IIlus- 


TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS | trated in Harper's Basar No. 41, Vol.33. Price 


‘ : , 332. Child’s Bolero Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for . 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 33'. Seamless Corset Cover. Illustrated in Hare 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of | per's Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price,20 cts. 

each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 330. Child’s Zouave Costume. [Illustrated in Har 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cis. 


patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 : 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 329. Women’s Evening Gown. [Illustrated in Har- 


sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents sock, qeset where per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- . ’ 
terns may not be purchased separately. Thefollow- | 328. School Frock. Illustrated in Harper's Bazar 
ing list partially represents the available designs : No. 38, Vol. 33- Price 35 cts. 
344. Child’s House Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 327. New , Walking Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts per’s Bazar No. 38, Vol. 33. Price, so cents 
} ) 7, é : ; 


complete. Jacket purchased separately, 35 cts. 


326. Child’s Empire Coat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 


343. Woman’s Visiting Gown. Illustrated in | 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


Harper's Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


342. Low Girdled Frock. Illustrated in Harper's | 325. Women’s Cloth Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

341. Equestrian Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 324. Girt’s School Dress. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, $1 00. Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

340. Studio Apron. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 323. Women’s Walking Costume. Illustrated in 
No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts Harper's Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

339. Parisian Breakfast ue. Illustrated in Har- N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume illus- 
per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. trated in HARPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costame for women, 

338. Convalescent’s Sacque. Sizes 32, 36, and 40 ol pe ee ae 
inches bust measure. Illustrated in Harfer’s Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. . ° 

337. Women’s Trianon Matinee.  [Jlustrated in Money must accompany order, together with ize 
Harper's Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. desired and address of sender clearly written. 


336. Child’s Blouse Dress. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 


Basar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 339 to 


» incl ’ 8, » 1990. 
335. Women s Flannel Bodice. [\lustratedin Har- Seg Sere ae ee ee Sees 
per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. } HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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“T. Babhitts 
Best 
aking Powder 


Positively sure and su- 
perlatively pure. Unsur- 
passed leavening strength. 
Always uniform. For 5! 
years the best. 





T:AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

respectfully invites his American 
Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been 
sumptuously furnished according 
to the very latest style. 


“ROBES”, MANTEAUZ, 
COSTUMES. 





EVERY WOMAN , 


is interested and should know about 
the wonderful 


Marvel Whirling Spray 


The best, 


and most convenient. 











The new Syringe. 

safest, 
If your druggist cannot supply the 
MARVEL, accept no other, but write us for Illustrated 
Book, semt free—sealed. It gives prices by mail, par- 
ticulars and directions invaluable to ladies. 








MARVEL CO., Room 4, Times Building, New York 


LADY'S SY INCE pouc! INC. 


one pful Information omen 
n . 
Dr.F.WILHOFT, Dept.8, 13 Astor Place,N.Y. City 








(@) Illustrated klet Free. 


, Paint the window-sashes also light, lighter than 








| window. 
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your blinds, and let the inside shutters match the 
wood-work, although your draperies might make 
this not essential. Your wood-work is so good in 
tone that it would lend itself to almost any color. 
In your climate yellows and greens and all cool 
shades would be best. Some tapestries would be 
delightful; tapestries with wood tones and now 
and then a dash of red in them. Thank you for 
the good things you have said about the Bazar 


in its new form. It is still your friend, whatever 
its dress. 


DINING -ROOM.—The upholsterer was _ right. 
There is a linen which is put on walls exactly as 
paper is put on, but with more care. It comes 
in many shades and you would be wiser to buy it 
colored than to have it painted. Very few ordi- 
nary every-day painters understand tones and 
shades as the manufacturers do, who employ a 
special line of talent to get them. Therefore, 
buy your linen, but let me suggest that you make 
your dado darker than the space above. If you 
had it yellow and the wall a lighter tone of yel- 
low you would attain better results. Any blue 
china in your possession would look extremely 
well with the yellow of the walls. 


J. S.—Yes, indeed! Ask me all the questions 
you want. It gives me great pleasure to answer 


them. A tankard always looks well on a side- 
board, especially when the tankard is of silver. 
You say that since your family is small the side- 
board not much used. But the size of the 
family really ought not to affeet the sideboard’s 
use. You need just as pretty an outlay as though 
the family were large. Your silver tea-service 
should go there, and any other large pieces of 
silver that you have. They should be carried 
there from the table because, as you know, no 
table should be left arranged from one meal to 
another. Plants are not only perfectly proper for 
your parlor, but should go there. Flower-lovers 
have always had them, but nowadays the taste 
for plants in a room has gone on increasing until 
hardly a parlor is without its palm or its rubber- 
tree. You can arrange your room and make it 
comfortable by stopping to think how you can be 
comfortable in it! There is the great secret. 
You place your bed with that idea, and do not 
put it under the window for the morning light to 
strike your eyes. So with your parlor. Just put 
your table where you can sit comfortably about it, 
and your sofa where you can look into the fire, 
your favorite picture over the mantel. Your 
drawing-room, which, to be sure, must always be 
more formal than a living-room, you can make 
“right” by stopping to think how your guests 
would be most at ease. Draw some chairs and 
sofas close together so that no one need go across 
the room for a seat, or carry a chair when she 
wants to talk to some one already seated by the 
Perhaps the color of the red in that 
room bothers you. It may be. Try purple in it. 
And then that gold! Perhaps it looks too pre- 
tentious for the house. If you could afford to 
put on a simpler paper, one with flowers or 
stripes, and then depend upon plants and cush- 
ions for your colors, I think you would be better 
pleased. Write me again if I can be of any other 
service. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” | 


THE improvements which Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers have made in their BAZAR continue to 
attract favorable attention. In its convenient 
book form the Bazar has become more than ever 
a most welcome visitor to thousands of homes. 
The magazine is proving indispensable to those 
who have become acquainted with the variety and 
merit of its contents.—The State, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


Mr. William D. Howells is contributing a series 
of charming articles to Harper’s Bazar. This 
gives us a chance to note the steady improvement 
in HARPER’S Bazar. On its present lines it is in- 
comparably superior to any other publication of 
the same character, we do not care where it is 
published.—The Commercial, Buffalo, New York. 
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What I like best about the Bazar is its buoy- 
ant, optimistic tone. One cannot read it and be 
“blue.”—An Old Friend, Brooklyn, New York. 





1 am more than pleased with the Bazar, and | 
think your patterns heve a style not found in | 
others.—Mrs. H. T. F., New Rochelle, New York. WHY DOES CRESOLENS CURE ? 
Because when vaporized it kills the germs of disease. 

| Laboratory tests show that. Because this powerful germ- 

I have been a reader of the BAZAR more than icide, being vaporized, is breathed in by the patient 
twenty-five years, each paper pleasing me more | Jj whether awake or asleep, for hours at a time. Thus the 
than the previous one.—Mrs. S. E. J., Cairo, New ea > coantes Gs & cen over Sely Cee 
York. Hundreds of thousands know what we say is true, and 
that Cresolene does all that is claimed forit. Write for 
deseriptive booklet with testimonials, Sold by all druggists, 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 





The Bazar patterns are particularly pretty, 
and the curves so good.—Mrs. W. N. M., East- 
ville, Virginia. 








A friend of mine who at first disapproved your 
change of form is now one of your most enthusi- 
astic admirers. She says she is more pleased 
with Harper’s Bazar every week, and from now 
on will be a stanch advocate of it.—H. G. L. | 
Chicago. 

There is a homeliness, a coziness about the new 
HARPER'S Bazar which endears it to the hearts 
of all who read it regularly. I hear so many 
good things said of it that I feel impelled to pass 
them on to you. How any house-mother can 
afford to be without it I fail to see. I enclose 
$4 for a subscription for a friend for the coming 
year.—M. R. K., Emporia, Kansas. 





Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 

with 
Absolute 
Purity 


I am eagerly looking for the number of the 
BazarR for Thanksgiving, in which you advertise 
to have complete directions for a Thanksgiving 
dinner. It is so hard to think of anything 
original for such an oceasion, and so dull to give 
the same family gathering the same old menu | 
each returning year. The whole contents of that | 
number of the Bazar promise a feast of reason | 
to enjoy after the usual feast of the palate. The 
BAZAR is such a help!—B. E. W., Brooklyn, New | 
York. 





Your Bazar I am very fond of, and find. it 
valuable in many respects.—Mrs. A. C. W., Nor- 
walk, Connecticut. 








I was at a great loss when the pattern-sheet S. RAE & CO., 
disappeared, and am as much rejoiced to see it . Leghorn, Italy. 
again. Thanks.—Mrs. W. E. P., Maryland, Ten- | | Established 1836 


nessee. 
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~ SOAP 
THE TOILET SOAP 


That Never Burns or Smarts the Skin. 


That Never Fills the Pores with 


Fats, Crease or Alkali. 


THE SOAP 


That softens, purifies and beautifies the roughest 
skin. 

That leaves the skin smooth, healthy and free from 
blemish. 


THE SOAP 


That is made from the fresh green 
leaves of the Tasmanian Blue 
Cum Tree. 


It retains all their well-known healing, refreshing 
and invigorating properties. 


THE ONLY SOAP TO USE ON THE SKIN. 


Sold by all druggists. Price 25c. Sample cake 5c. 
The R. T. BOOTH CO., Ellis St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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+ An Exquisite Totlet Necessity. ‘ 
+ > 
' LABLACHE } 
. ‘ 
; FACE } 
‘ . 
; POWDER ; 
? Freshens, clears, beautifies 4 
? the complexion. Restores and ) 
’ preserves its natural softness 
. and purity. ° 
? AVOIDALLSUBSTITUTES. 
? Flesh, White, Pink, and ? 
t Cream Tints. - } 
“_ <— Price, 50 ets. per box 4 
~~ XQ Sag Of all Druggists or by mail, 7? 
? BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, ? 
° 125 Kingst St., Boston, Masa. ? 
Sd Sold by all the best chemists in Europe. ? 
0-0-0-0-0-0- 0-0 6-600 6 000 -2-2-o- © 
ee tt 
| A Syri } 
: yringe | 
Such as physicians use is now offered direct. ¢ 

It consists of two nickel cylinders, with air 

pumps between to create compressed air in one 
3 cylinder and vacuum suction in other. Open 3 
valve and compressed air forces liquid from one 
cylinder in six streams through top of nozzle. » 
This is the only effective syringe. Send to-day 

for our booklet. Sent in plain sealed wrapper, 

free on request. Agents wanted. 
Sipho Manufacturing Co. 


823 CHATHAM ST. - = RACINE, WISCONSIN 











FOLKS" 15 pounds s month. Safe ana 
Sure. Send 4 cents for sample box, ete. 
HALL CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 168. St. Louls, Mo 
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A CHILD’S XMAS GIFT 


IN this season of “ wonder, wander ” as to what 
Christmas presents to give and where to get them, 
any hint is acceptable: the idea I am writing of 
serves a twofold purpose; our little people ought 
to appreciate as early.as possible that the spirit 
of Christmas means working to give as well as 
looking forward to getting, and if the work can 
be made attractive and educating, so much the 
better this gift is both. 

The requisites are a scrap-book, unmounted 
photographs of the well-known pictures of all 
times, or the half-tone prints which have under 
the picture the name of the artist, the museum 
or gallery where the picture is to be found, and 
the dates of the artist’s birth and death, and a 
bottle of white photographer’s paste. Any one 
who has ever been a mother or had anything to 
do with children knows that nothing is more fun 
from their point of view than “ pasting in pic- 
tures,” and this is the work for the gift. 

The best albums to get are the large books 
with soft gray paper that are sold for un- 
mounted photographs—the cover is simple, and 
the gray paper makes a charming background— 
they are not expensive and come in all sizes. 
Photographs cost about $1 a dozen, and if they 
are used it makes a very costly present; the 
prints which are sold for $1 a hundred are ex- 
cellent and cheap, they are clear and have the 
advantage I mentioned of the artist’s name, etc., 
which saves one the trouble of writing the items 
one’s self. 

The judgment comes in selecting the prints. 
Here is my plan. I begin the albums with the 
Italian school, and put in first reproductions 
from the work of Giotto, Cimabue, Fra Angelica, 
Donatello, and Luca della Robbia, which are in 
keeping with the paintings. After the Italian art 
I have the Flemish, Reubens, Vandyke; and the 
Spanish, Valasquez and Murillo. The Dutch 
school next. The German art is represented 
by Diirer, Holbein, Hofman, and Schreyer, and 
the French by Greuze, Le Brun, Corot, Troyon, 
etc. The Englishmen one naturally wishes to 
see represented are Sir Joshua Reynolds, Turner, 
Landseer, Millais, Burne-Jones, and Leighton, 
while our own artists are shown by photographs 
from the paintings of Sargent, Brush, Abbot, 
Thayer, Hunt, Fuller, and any others one wishes. 

The whole cost of the present is about $2 50. 
A less expensive album may be made by using a 
smaller book and having pictures of Madonnas 
only. I have, as the names I have quoted will 
indicate, taken examples of modern as well as 
ancient painters. 

It is not hard to imagine what an education 
it is to little people to become familiar with the 
great works of art by seeing the pictures and by 
studying them as they paste them in the book; 
by-and-by when they look at the originals they 
will understand and appreciate them infinitely 
more because of this early acquaintance, and if 
they never have the pleasure of seeing them, it 
is a goad training in art. 

For a hospital such a gift is very acceptable, 
but, indeed, one could hardly imagine any child 
who would not be better off by having a scrap- 
book of this kind among his possessions; it will 
give quite as much pleasure as an ordinary pic- 
ture-book, and how infinitely preferable it is! 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


To Readers of Harpers Bazar 


Old and new friends of HARPER’S: BAZAR will be glad to know 
of the growing popularity of their favorite magazine. It is now uni- 
versally conceded to be the best periodical published for women, and 
women everywhere are giving to it the most stanch and loyal support. 

We wish your friends to know it and to like it. If you will send 
us on the following blank the names of some of them, we shall be 
glad to send them sample copies and interesting facts concerning the 
New BAZAR. We thank you sincerely for the interest which may 
prompt your co-operation. 

Very truly yours, 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Fill out these blanks with the names of your friends 





Wame and Address of Sender 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





